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ABSTRA^eTT t n 

This learning^ module on sijpervising vocationa.1 
education jpersonnel is one of "six competency-based modules designed 
for both preservice and inservice education of vocational education 
administrators. It focuses upon the relationships among, student 
learning,; teacher performance, teacher motivation, and the effects of 
the super-visor^ l)ehavior on teacher performance. Topics incflude 
teacher motivation, sensitivity 'in supervision, and supertrision apd 
professionalism. Provided are four ^s^f-paced learning activities, 
includifng performance objectives, information sheets, and^^itudent 
self-checks with model answers provided. The fourth learning activity 
(to be pet^formed in an act\>a:i setting) is to be assessed by a , 
qu^ified resource person. A perfdxmance assessment form for this 
f^TOl activity is provided^ Also contained in this module is a list 
ofi^^sources (materials, people) needed for the activities and a list 
o^^efin^ed terms used in the module.^ This module is basically 
self-contained, but it is^ecommended that a qualified resource 
person guide, assist, and evaluate the learner* s progress. (A final 
report of the project that developed th6se modules is available in 
two documents, CE 016 505-506. A guide on use of the "modules is 
available as CE 0X6 -^ 07.) (JH) ^ / 
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FOREWORD 



The need for HtronK and competent administrators of vocational education 
has long been recognized. The rapid expansion of vocational education pro- 
grama and Increased student enrollments have resulted In a need for IncreaHKig 
numbers of trained vocational administrators at both the secondary /uul post- 
secondary level. Preaervlce and Inflcrvlce administrators need to he well 
prepared for the complex and unique ski lis required to successfully direct 
vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators has been hampered by the 
limited knowledge of the competencies needed by local administrators and by 
the limited availability of competency-based materials for the preparation of 
vocational .administrators. In response to this p-tesslng need, the Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, under 
provlaion.a of Part C — Research of the Vocat lonal Education Amendments of 1968, 
funded Thp Center for a scope of work entitled ^'Development of Competency- 
Based Inst ruct lonal Materials for Local Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion." 1 

The project had two major objectives as follows: 

•■To conduct research to Identify and 'nationally verify the competen- 
Iclea considered important to local administrators of vocational 
education. 

• To develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based 
instructional packages and a user's guide. 

The Identification of competencies was based upon input from a select 
group of experienced vocational admln U^t rators participating in a DACUM 
(Developing A Curriculum) workshop i\nS the results of an extensiv^ and compre- 
he^nalve literature search and review/- The merger of the DACUM and literature 
review task statements resulted in a list of 191 task statements that described 
all known functions and responsibilities of secondary and post-secondary 
vocational administrators. These task statements were submitted by question- 
naire to a select national group qj 130 experienced secondary and post-secondary 
administrators of vocational education for verification. Ninety-two percent 
(92Z) of these administrators responded to the veri f icat ion. quest ionnaire and 
indicated that .166 of the 191 statements were competencies important (median 
score of 3.0 or higher) to the job of vocational administrator. For additional 
information about the procedures used to establish the research base upon 
which this and other mo4ules in the series were developed, see The Identifica- 
tion and National Verification of Competencies Important to Secondary and 
Post-secondary Administrators of Vocational Education , available from The 
Cettter for Vocational Education. 

/> . 

High^riority competencies were identlfed and six prototypic modules and - 
a user'? guide were developed, fiefd tested, and revised. The materials are 
organized in modular form for use by both preservioe and inservice vocational 
administrators. Each module includes performance objectives, information 
sheets, learning activities, and feedback devices to help the module user 

iii 



(Itwirn€»r) acquire I lie upeellled ronipel »»iu' y . While the nuxliilon are huMle/illy 
s<» 1 f -conta Ined , rt»t|ii I r I iig I ew oiitMlde leMdiireen, they are not eiillri»ly fiell- 
1 n.st nu t loiia I . A qualified n»Hoiirre perstJii ( I iim t i lu t or ) Im required to K»»*^^**t 
aHslHt, and ev/iluatt» the learn<»r's piov'resM. 

The tltlt»H ot Lhi» iiioduleH, whieli relleet the iompe t enr I t»n eoveri»d are: 

• Organ I /.e and Work wltli a hoeal Vocational KtUieat Ion Advlaory Council 

• Supervise Vocational Kducatlon Tt^rHonnel 

• App ra I se L he F'ersonne I I)e ve I opment Nec»dH o I TeacherH 

• F.stahllsh a Student IMaceiiieut Service* an^l (Coordinate Kol low-up 

Studies 

• Develop hocal IMans lor Vocational Kducatluu;^ Part I 

• Develop Loeal Plans tor Vocational luHicatlOn: I'art 11 

Kor more Information on the development and field testing procedures 
used, seo The Development of Ca ) m|) e t e n c y -j^a s ed I n s t r u c t 1 c nu 1 1 Ma t e r la 1 s forthe 
Pr e|)^^irat Von o f Loca 1 Adm I n 1 s t ra tors n f Secondary and Post -Sccondnry Voc^n 1 1 ona 1 
Euhieatlon. Kor mort* information about the nature and use of the modules, see 
the (lulde to Usl njj^ C o mj) e t e n i y - Ii a s e d' Vo cat 1 ona I Kdur a t I () 1 1 Adm I n I s t^r at * ) r Mj » t r J a 
Both of these documents are available from The Center. 

Several persons lontrlbuted to the development of this- module on the 
supervision of vocational education personnel. Special reciignltlon goes to 
Barry Hobart, Graduate Research Associate, for his extensive review ot thv 
literature on the su|)ervlslon of personnel and for his writing of the manu- 
script. 

Thanks are also due to.Kr-lsty h. Koss, Program Assistant, for her editing 
and formatting of the module; and to (Men K Fardlg, Research Special Ist, for 
his review and critique of the manuscript. Credit for t^>fl|^r contributions 
also goes to Robert Norton, Project Director, for his overall guidance and 
final content review of the manuscript; and to James B. Hamilton, Professional 
Development in Vocation 1 Education Program Director, for his guidance and 
administrative assist a acq. 

Finally appreciation Is. also extended to Russ Gardner, Kent State Univer- 
sity; Aaron J. Miller, Ohio State^Un ivers I ty ; Don McNell>(, University of 
Tennessee; and Charles Parker, Utah State University; who served as field site 
coordinators for the field testing; and to the local administrators of voca- 
tional education who used the modules and provided valuable feedback and ^ 
suggestions *for their Improvement. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



A maior r cMpoii.s 1 1> i 1 i t y n! any t^iiuMt i ( i , i ( Im ii u : ; t i m t ^ > i i :> 
lh<? su|K'rv i ,M ion <>t prTfMMUw^l. r.ii.h snixM V 1 s i> >M cmhiai^'s nuuiy 
(llff(»r(nit r(^^;|)()nM 1 h 1 1 1 t MVi .nuU (hMnaiui:-, tlu' .ij )!> 1 i ( m t i < >ii ot a 
Varit^ty of important p<M\s(nnirJ ami (^th<M iiuiiiaM' mi t iikil!.*., 

Kf t (^mM i V(' maMacf(MU(Mit ( (hMmi u]ur:i ait' t ret ju* • 1 1 1 1 y mmwI^mmI 
inof f tM:t i vt* Ix'causc ol t l)r I .n hn \n iiS(' a] )] ) k )p i i a t < • pc i :;t )!Ui< ^ 1 
tiki 11m in t.lir MuptMVision nl iMaM. 'rlu-;(' aii' tlu^ :;kill:; that 
«Mi(:()ura<i(* aiul support t^NU-hei iiu^t i v.it i ( »n <ni(l s<it i s I act ion , i.nt'^i 
p(»r.s(inal rt^lations ainonq stall aiui . t( Im lm i s t i a t ( > i ; i , aiui tlu' 
tt»tHMu»r*s s<M\ra' ol task r< vit>on i; i I.) i M t y and .u '1 1 u ' v> mik si t , 

Tlu* adininist i-at or ' s ability to apply thos.i^ pt > i : ;< >iuio 1 nian.up^ 
m(»nt skills can l)o ■ dcvt^ 1 o|)(sl hy knowiiui and \nul( ; t a nd i iv | t In/ i r 
charact.cr i .St 1 oji and i rnpo r t ano< • . They (/an A\r.n ho developed 
t.hroucjh pr.uM.i(^o in ai)f;lyin<i Mio im[)ortant p r i nc ' i j > 1 o:; wlii(d) have 
been shown to s.uppoi-l tliom, and throu(ih an <iwai-enosa; of the sin — 
c:i»MSfft thiit oonu' from applying them, 

Th 1 s , niodu 1 o deals with t..lie :;upo r v i ;5 i on ot pers.onnel by 
focusinq upon the ro 1 at. Konsli i ps. amonq student learnmM, t eaohcM' 
porformancc^ , and I eaoho r ' mot i va t i on . It oonsidor.-. t hcs;e factors 
in relation t:o the supi' rv i sor ' s beh<wvcM- and the etfas'ti; ot that 
behavior on teacher morale and ptM' forinance , 

As a vocational <idmi n i st rat o r respontwble ini the supervi- 
fiion of personnel, your role in m(3l: ivAt i ikj teachers and; h(^ 1 1) i nq 
them to feel' <i real s>iMise of re r>ppns i b i I i ty <ind aehieveminit will 
be critical to the .->chool's acdivevincj iti-^ qoals. This modul<» is 
dGsiqned to help you develop the skills, necessary to enable you 
to supervise efft^Mively personn(.^l which, in turn, can' lead to 
optimum pe rf orr\atK:e by tcsichers. 
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Module Structure and Use 



ThlH modiilt* (Oiit.iliiM .in 1 ii t lOiliu ( 1 on ami tour tu'i|iiriUl,il Iimiii1ii>^ rxpcr 1 cmu th , 

c'Xpf r 1 (MK r 4111(1 .1 l)rli't <lr nr i 1 1>( 1 t>n ot wIm( t lir IimmiIuk. ('K|)i* i 1 nir r 
(iivolvrH. 

T*' rm 1 iKi I 01) J »»e I 1 vf : Wli 1 I r wo rk 1 ii^, In .in .u I u.i 1 adm 1 ii 1 Mt I 1 vr 
H 1 1 lui t 1 on , Hiipcrv 1 fic voiMtlon.il rdiirntelon poiMDnnc 1 . Your 
|)»» r I o rm.inr r will ho <i mscmsisI by your rrMouno poiHOn iihIhk t Ih» 
"Ailin 1 n I Ml r^H or I'o i 1 »m in.inro Afi mc rtiinuMi t loiin," pp. f>^M) / (Li\ui)it\q 



ObjeetivM 



Uli.ibl In^ ()l)Jo» l lv«vi : 

I. Alloi ooinpliMinv; the iiMpilicil rr;u!ln><, (limonMtrnto knowlrilKc 
{}{ I lir r r 1 .1 1 I om:»Ii i ps .nnon^\ fUiiiltMil I o.i in 1 iif. , I *vu'Ium poi I (U' 
in.'Muo, Mul lonhor mot lv.it Ion (lA\\tt\it\q Hxix^t i I). \ 

/ 

7. At I IT comp I r I 1 n^; t hi» ri'cjnlri'd rOiuflnj.;, drmonHl rat f knowledge 
ol t lio (»(fo^t^i ot .1 Mvipi' r v 1 so r * s htdinvlor on t lit* pr r t o rmance 
ol tf.irluMs (UwrtMuq l.xiH' r i rtuw II), 

\. ClviMi .Ktn.il sltu.it loiiH in wlilili adm 1 n 1 m I ra t ors iwv super- 
vlsinj; statt, record ind analyze the styles and proeedures 
usi-d In t hi' supervision process (lA^.irnitxq f;x/x'r / f»/K*e» III). 

RsSOUrCOS a IIsL ol Ihi* outside resources which supplemeTtt tlios»» cont.ilned 
wltliln till* modules follows. Check with your resource person 
(I) to determine the av.i 1 1 ab 1 I 1 1 y and t lie location ot these 
resoun es , {2) to locate add i t iona I re f erences spec i t i c to your 
situation, .and (0 to ^vi .assistance In setting up activities 
with peers or observations of skilled administrators, 

Le.i rn i iig Kxper i ence I 



Optional 

» 

• ft* rt*nc(j : (iellermxm, Saul W. Motiv.it i on and P roductivi ty. 
New York, NY: American Management Assoc i.it Ion, Inc., 1961. 

• A school psqahaloqi St or counselor know I edgcab I e o t the 
charai ter ist Ics of motivation with whom you can consult. 

Learning Experience I I 

Opt iona I 

• Rt'/frrncc: Ce I U» rm/in Saul W. Motji^/^ ^L^^J^ ^'''^^^^1^*^^^^^^ 
New York, NY: American M.an.a'gement Assoc l.it ion , Inc., I9f>l. 

2 ^ ' 



Selected Terms 



Opt i on.i 1 

NrwY(uk, NY: Mr( ! t , iw II i 1 1 l^ook Conip.mv, M> / 1 . 
\.rf\ i n i V.K\u^v I iMu »• f V 



r 



• Ai) .i(-fiM/ .i-Z/M I /) I '.f f ,if : V'*' *./fn.ifJ<uj in wlilcli von inn supri ■ 
V i vol Ml ion.il iwhn .U iiu\ pctsonm I . 

• A !i ju't.'itfti to ns^ii-.ss v*>ni i ( >nij>4' (. tnu v In ?^npiM v 1 s I n>', 
voi vit lonni rtUu at Ion prrsonnrl . 



Adm I n 1 ^M I .1 1 o t i I f r m to n nuMtibo t o t { \m' sccontin t v o i p( » s t - 

scu'ondni V .nhn I n I >U r.i t 1 vf tt'.iin. Tn i s ivnctlr ti'tm, rxct'pC wlicrf 
H^n'i' i f I r M 1 1 V ilt'M I ^'n.i t I'll otlu'iwlMt', it'tiTs to t lu' lOinmnnUy col - 
1 t'Kf prt'S 1 ilrnl , v i c <•- ptfs i tU'ii t , ilr nn , dirtMtot; ot to l lu* 
Ht'i'i>nila ! V srin)ol pr I lu 1 p.i dirtN tor, ?iu[>('t I nt ^Mulonl . 

lU).'»rtl -- rrtors to t lu' Mt'fon<lary <m post -sccomLi rv cdiK^i t I on.i I 
^ovt' rn I ny.^, body. Kxi*t»|>t whf i f '<> t be rw 1 s^t' spocMiftl, t br tfnn 
'"boMrtl" is unotl to rrUT to i bonrd <it (»(tn( at Ion and/or a hoarii 
o\ t r n s t < ' I ' M . 

KoHourtc IN-rson -~ rt'jcrs to t lu' protessional cdiuMtor wbo i .s 
direi'tly r»'.spons I b 1 e ior ^i^^^^^i^K •^^"'^l [iflpin>* vou plan and carrv 
out yonr p 1 esM I ona 1 di*vt' 1 o]>mt'n t pr<^Kram . 

Sohool r»'tt»rH to a ^UH*ondary or pos t -stT onda ry rdnraLional 

ag't^m-y. Kxri^pt wficrt' otborwisi* MpcuMflt'tl, tills ^u'^i'-'f^^" lorin i ^i 
lined to ri'lcr Mynonomonslv to secondary scIutoIs, st^condarv 
Vocatl<->nal S(^bool*i, area vocational sclu>t)ls, comnuin^ty c:olloi'cs, 
post -seconda r V voi-atlonal and tcciinlcal scbools, and trade 
HC boo Is. 



ThlH module addresses task stati'metu numlu'rs hH, 71, 101, 102, and lOS I r(nn 
Robert E. Norton, et ai., Tin* I dent 1 t i ca t 1 ou and Na t 1 ona 1 Ver i 1 1 ca t ion o f 
Competencies Impo rtant to Sec ondary an d Post-SectMida ry Adtni nl st ratt)rs of Vch m- 
tional Education* (Columbus^ OU: Tbe Center for Vocath^nal Kducation, Tbe 



Ohio State University, Tlie task statements in this dncument wh K 

were verified as important, lorm the research hast* t'or The Center's c(^mpetencv- 
ba»ed administrator module development. < 

4 . 
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UtMr't Guide k..i 

(iiiMN lot nK>itiili' UNI', III ^'^111 1 /.'It Ion <.| moiluliN, jftui (If M II 1 M otiM 
, IrimN, vou Mliortlil II 111 to Ww 1(. I |(»wlii).' fuipjnn M iik <l«»riiimMiC . 

Cuia*^ «o UmIii^ <,om|»* ? *Mtt y-H.-*rt«^f4 Vtrr rt« hrTi.i | Kdurntlon Admin 
Ifili.ifoi Mvil II I.I 1 fi . (nlumlMii, Oil: Tin- CimiIii Ioi Voialloiwi! 
* ^ Ktliit.illon, IIm' Ohio MJlCi- IIiiIvtimIIv P» / / . 
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Learning Experience I ^ 



OVERVIEW 




^1 ^Jt?j®ctjve 



After completing required reading, demohstrate 

knowledge of the^ relatipnshipis^ among stujgent learn- 
ing , teacher -jg^rforraancG ; and teacher motivati,on . 



J 



Activity 




You will.be reading the information she^et, "Student 
Learning and Teachegr Motivat.ign , " pp ; 9-24: 



/ 



You ma^y wish to read^^^-^e supplementary reference, 
OpiioM.i* Gelletman, Hot i vat ion and Productivity , Parts II 
V ^* ^'^'W^ ■ and III . . 



m ^ ^ You may wish to interview a school psychologist -to 

^ Ariivir'v JB <^iscuss further the character istics of human moti- 
^ vation. 




You will be demonstrating knowledge of the rela- 
tionships among student learning , teacher perfor- 
mance, and teal^lier motivation by completing the 
"Self-Check/' pV*'"'2 5^27 . . 




You will be eyalu-A.t ing your competency by com- 
paring your completed "Self-Check" with the "Model 
Answers , " pp . 29-30 . 




For information on the relStio¥iships that are impor- ^ ."^S 
tant among student learning teacher performance/ ^nd-?f^/ 
teacher motivation, read the following inf oje^^atron / ^ 
sheet. ^ . / ■ 



STUDENT LEARNING AND tEACHER MOTIVATION 



The supervision of personnel is one of the most challenging 
ania "'St imu Lathing responsibilitiej^ f acing the vocational education 
administrator'^ It is challenging because of the in^ividua])j dif - 
f erences '"among teachers, ^nd stimulating because of the rewards . 
^thajt come from 'helping people obta,in greater success and s^is- 
f action from^a major portion c^f their lives--^ their occupations. 



"Helping people** is an appropriate' term 
this type of supervision. Some people think 
controlling people, organizing people/ 
Certainly^ controlling, organizing, and 
but principally., supervision is a task 
need help from-pthers to achieve their 
occupations ' they need this help to make 



to use^in describing 
of supervision as 
or directing people, 
directing are involved; ^ 
of helping . Most people 
full p6 1 e n t i a 1 . In their 
the maximum contribution 



to the organization's goals. Supervising vocational personnel, 
then,''*^s the responsibility of helping vocational teachers develop 
and us,e their full potential in the teaching task. 

To help people effectively, we must understand them. To 
^understand. t?hem so "that we can help them, we must understand them 
in terms of their heeds.- *Thi6 module will consider these needs 
and relate them to the task of teaching. But, the effective 
supervision of pe^feonnel has an additional purpose behind it. , 
The purpose is to help the teachers achieve the school's objec- 
tives. Therefore, supervision must be considered not only in 
terms of the characteristics of the teaching personnel , but also 
in the light oT the purposes of .the vocational education insti - 
tution . 



Purposes of the Vocational Institution 

The purposes of vocational education ins titutions are speci- 
fied^, in te,rms of the performance objectives their students are 
expected to achieve. These objectives 'guide and help to maximize 
'student learn in g^.^ The supervision of teaching personnel has a 
similac,:purpose--^ that of helping teachers achieve maximum student 
learningr.' Supervision can be defined as the activity of inter - 
acting with teaching personnei^ in order to improve the quality 
and quantity of learning by th^e students^ This ij^iterac tion v 
implies adfninis trative contact with teachers that encourages and 
sup^ports their motivation toward improved teaching performance, 
and: jconsequently / improved student learning. 
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In terms of this definition, a study o^f ehe~ supai^rvi^on of 
vocational pei:soDnel requires consrSeratiion of, and answers to^ 
,the following three questions. - , ^ ^\ ^ 

^ . • VJh^t relaot ionship is there between student learning and 
teaching per*:fo*rmarlce? ^ 

• What relationship is there^ between teacher performance and 
teacQ!^" tnt^^va'tion? - ' 

^ • What relationship i^'s there , between teacher motivation' and 
.J' ^ the supervisor's behavior? > ' ^ ^ - 

" •■■ ■, , ■ J r ' 

Tq^-'answer-- the f irst, question , we must consider those factors 
^ that af fee t student learni*ng which are influejjced ^by the. teacher's 
.^performance. To answer the second question, we must consider" tKe 
* characteri stipes of human motivation that affect teaching perfor- 
mance. • The'^third quest^ion ' requires . a study of supervisory behav-- 
ior in terms of its effec^ts on teacher inotivaiTion and performance. 
The first two of these questions are considered in this ^learning. ' 
experience and the third -in the secor^d learning experience of . . 
this module. 



J 



The Relationship Between Student Learning 

and Teacher Performance ' . . ^ 

An extensive study of factors that affect studer\t learning 
concluded with the^/Tfol lowing observation. 

...one might expect to account for from one-third to 
one-half of the variation in individual student mea- 
sures of academic achievement by background factors 
that include measures of socio-economic status, family j. 
. (Somposi tio,n , student-parent relationships, race, sex, 
. urbanism, geographic location and school and teacher 
va?^ables .1 

While a number of factors are mentioned in this quotation, one of 
the most significant is-that of school and teacher variablea-v 
This study demons trates the importance of this variable by citing 
research which states th^t^- some 53% of the variation in individual 
student achievement i's accounted for by family background and 
student factors, including teacher performance. . J 

The exact amount o.f variation in student achievement that ^ 
can be ascribed to teacher performance is hard to determine. The 

-'"Edward C. Bryant e t al Associations Between Educational Out - 
comes and 'Background Variat^es : A Review^^ Seli'ected Litera^re . 
(Denver , CO : National .Ass^^ment of Educational Progress, 1974), 
p. 133. 

' .-A ' ■ .' - 
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things that affect studeTrt learning/are- so intermingled that it 
is difficult/to sort out the schooZ factors that really make a 
difference. ^ In spite of this difficulty,^ a careful study of the 
literature reveals considerable evidence "that "school differences, 
as measured by the average SE§ ( soci/O^eco.nomic status) of students, 
the racial mix of students, and various cjiaracterist ics gf 'the 
achool and the^ teaching staff^are important in explaining 
differences in educational .outcomes. 

\^ It is encouragirj^ to know that "various characteristics of 

^the school -and teaching staff" do make a difference in"~~e^ucational 
outcofires, for it is on this assumption that we 'direct so much of 
the nation's resourcesNih to education. What ^ethaps more 
impor-o^nt is to identity the exact characteriiStics of the school 
*and' teaching staff whicfe explain differences in educational out- 
comes. This profclem is very difficult, but many studies have 
been dire^ed towards its solution. 

Teacher Characteristics- Affecting Student Ijearning 

' ..- ■ I • - " 

The following teacher characteristics and performances were 
revealed in one study as affecting student achievement: 

• dedication to the educability of all students 

• abili.ty to communicate 

• ability to motivate 

• ability to o:^ganize and manage a class 

• ability to create learning experiences ^ 

• knowledge of a chosen field in which to teac h3 

An analytical study undertaken, by Ros^shine and Furst (1971) 
examined all the research that revealed factors af f ecting . student 
achievement.. It revealed the, following facf^ors as the ones most 
significant" in affecting student performance: ^ 

• clarity of presenta t ion > including organization \ 

• variation, . including various levels of discourse, various 
levels of tasks, and a variety* of materials and techniques 



2 Ibid. / p. 181 . 

-^Adapted from Edward C. Bryant et al . , Associations Between Edu ~ 
, catiohal Outcomes and Background Variables: A Review of Selected 

Literature . ( Denver , CD : National Assessment, of Educational 

Progress, 1974), p. 80. 
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• enthusiasm, including movement, gesture, and voice inflection 

•* • i 

• task prientation, including business like ^ procedures an(^ 
afchievement orientation « 

y \ 

• student opportunity to Learn, including the ' necessary t'jime 
and instruction I 

^ te'acher use of student ideas, including such behaviors as ' 
lacknowledging the student's ideas, modifying the idea, and 
praise 

> 

« criticism, including disapproval, r^ejeeting behavior, and ^ 
givi-ng of academic -directions 

• teacher's use of structuring comments, including the use of 
review and signals rn making transitions within a lesson 



• types of questions, including "what," "where," "why, "and 



"how," as well as those believed associated with convergent 
and divergent behavior _ 



• perceived difficulty of the course,' including strictness in 
' demanding^high work standards^ 

Although criticism has been made of aspects of this study, 
(see "Review of Educational ^Research, " Vol . 44, No. 4), it is 
clear that teacher performance h^s ^a significant impact on stu- 
dent performance. M^ny of the <^actors mentioned previously relate 
directly to \he teacher's classroom skills.^ " B^ind the teacher's 
inclinaftion to iise effectively such skills is the teacher's own 
enthusia'srS or motivatiort. 

This factor-- teacher motivation — was found to bfe^an impor- 
tant element influencing student performance. A teacher's own 
motivation significantly determines the degree to which he or she 
will striA^e to achie^J^e the very best professional performance. 
It is this performance that significantly affects student learn- 
ing. The focus of the supervision of personnel, then, must first 
be on teacher motivation. Not only does motivation have a primary 
impact on teacher performance and student learning, but it also 
has an impaction the morale, of the institution. 

- — ^ ' ■ / ■ . 

^Adapted from Robert M. W. Travers (Ed.), Second HaiTdlstpok of 
Research on Teaching . (Chicago , IL: Rand McNally, 1^3) , 
pp. 154-158. 

^For information on assessing a teacher's classroom skills, you 
may wish^ to refer to the administrator education module Appraise 
the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational Teaclie.rs . (Colum- 
bus, OFI: , The • Center for "Vocational Education, TheyhTo State 
University, 1977). ' \ \ . 
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Morale . --The- -morale of an"" orgarlization may, be defined as the 
willingness of it^- members to work together to achieve its goals. 
If botlf teachers and students are highly motivated to achieve 
effective student . learning ^ the morale-of the school will be 
high. Both parties will be seeking to achieve their best perfor-- 
tnance , both will be obtaining satisfaction from this performance, 
and consequently, the morale of the institution will be high. 
Supervision of vocational personnel, thefl , must^ attend bbth to 
/teacher motivation, and to- the relationsh^ip between teacher 
motiv'ation and various types of supervisory behavitDr. It is 
Appropriate, therefore, to consider what has been learned about 
human motivation. < 

' ^ r 
T^ac^er Motivation 



We are said to be motivated when we direct our behavior 
toiwards satisfying a particular need. Fairly consistent patterns 
af such behavior are called motives. .We can study these patterns 
of motivation from two aspects. First, we can consider what it 
is that most peof>le strive for. That is, what is the' common 
pattern o5^ human needs? No jadministrator "can effectively super- 
vise personnel unless . he/she considers their human needs, and 
the Satisfaction of those needs* Secondly, we can consider how 
people behave when they a,re motivated. 

Human Needs 

A great deal, of study has been undejrtaken on human needs. 
People are so different that it is easy to feel that there are as 
many different needs as there are people. In one sense, this is 
true. People vary greatly in their patterns of needs. However, 
. the study of motivation has revealed that, most people tend to be 
motivated by three primary personality needs. These are a need 
for achievement , for affiliation , ar^ for power . Each of these 
needs Will shape the teacher's beha^Vior in quite specific ways. 
If supervisors are to be successful in motivating teachers, then 
they must help teachers satisfy each of these needs through their 
professional occupation. If a teacher's need for achievement, 
for affiliation, and for power are satisfied in teaching , ^ the 
teacher will" be enthusiastic and motivated in the job of teaching. 
If such needs are not satisfied by teaching, the teacher is^^ 
1 ikely to be indi f f erent towards teaching and unconcerned about 
professional develgpment. It is necessary therefore, to consider 
what it is that satisfies these needs. ^ 

Need for Achievement . --When people spend time thinking about 
doing a better job, accomplishing something unusual and important, 
or advancing their careers, they are showing a need for achieve- 
ment. People who have strong needs for achievement show fairly 
consistent patterns of behavior. I^" they are to have, this need 
satisfied by teaching, then the administrator must see that . ' ' 
teachers are professionally encouraged to demonstrate and develop 



adliievement-'OrientB^d bahaviots,. * Three characteristics of this 
need for achievement can and Should be -enhanced by the school, 
administrator' if the teacher's achievement needs are to'^be satis- 
fied. These are as follows. . ^ ^ ' 

(1) Teacher^ must feel personal responsibility for their joiy and 
for finding solutions" to the problems in their jobs. / ^ 
Tpachers must feel suffici^n-t identity with'; -and respOnsi- 
oility for, .their johe if their successes are to be ascifibed* 
to their' Qwri abilities and to becptne -part of their owrt^ ."^ 
achievements. If a teacher- is xgiven some significant 
responsibility inr the school, tihen that teacher must be able 
-vto obtain a sense of persona^ aafeievement ^£^om being success- 
ful in 'that responsibility.^ Sometimes teach'ers are given 
responsibilities by their supervisors that do not allow for 
this sense of achievement. If, for example, the ..teacher ' s 
achievement in the responsibility is credited to the supervi- 
sor, and*^ o^e acknowledgement is not, given to the teachei^, 
then the teacher will not^ find achievement satisfaction in 
the rosponsibili ty--and, in all probability, will be> dis- 
satisfied with and take little interest in thS, responsi- 
bility. 

In light of this characteristic, supervisors need to ask 
themselves the following questions • 

• Do^I give personal responsibility to individual teachers? 



Lss that responsibility clearly defined and challenging? 

ill a teacher get due reward for/success in that ' 
responsibility? 



• Is the responsibility within a teacher's capabilities r 
but also challenging to him or her? / 

• Would a teacher feel increased achievement by partici- 
pating in professional development experiences? 

One of the problems with teaching is that a student's, failure 
is often asc:ribed to the incompetence of the teacher, while 
a student's success is ascribed to the student's own a,bili- 
ties. This tends to deny "the teacher any real and continuing 
sense of achievement.^ in a profession where achievement is a 
complex issue anyhow. One of your major responsibilities in 
supervising instructional pe:g'sonnel is to see that your 
teachers are challenged by their responsibilities, and that 
they enjoy a sense of achievement through success in those 
responsibilities . 

(2) The person motivated by a need for achievement likes a task 
that is challenging , but not too • di f f icul t . If the t^sk is 
' easy or routine, the teacher is^' likely to be successful, but 

. " ■ . 14 . ^ 
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will get little sati.^f action from that succe^ss. If the task 

is too difficult it offers too great a possibility of fail- 
ure. People motivated by a need for achievement are- not 
../gamblers. They like some risk, but that risk must be real- 
* istic^and a^sensifele challenge to their ^b^lities . There- 
fore', it is important that the teavpher's responsibilities " 
are^n-ot all so routine that there is no challenge in them. 
If they are, then success wiTll give the teac?her no ^eal 
3*ensD of -achievement . It isMr^asy for teachers to treat 
X their activities as routine tasks and to^slip into a "good 
enough'* performance^ mode.. Thi^^jaay^xOf f ei5->some comfort, but 
It will not offer any real sense of success'., One of the / 
responsibilities of ^the 'supervisor is to heilp the teacher to 
^ - be sufficiently creative and innovative so that teaching ^ 

does not become rout'^l^Rje. -i^i. ? 

(3) People with a strong concern for achievement want concrete 
feedback as to how well they are doing. It is really no 
•accident that the symbol of the ^ bus inessman in popular 

Cartoons is a wall chart with a line on it going up or down. 
, The problem With the profession of teaching is that such 
' concrete results are difficult to measure, as the debates 
^ \ over accountability deprions trate . However, if teachers are 
^.j \ to have their needs for achievement satis^'ied within the 
\profession of teaching, then positive feedback concerning 
the teacher's performance ^and success must be "gw^n^^^The 
supervisor can offer significant positive feedback to tfi^ 
teacher through classroom observations and by encouraging 
the J- teachers to view videotape feedback pf their own class- 
room pe^ormance . 

This feedback, however it may come, needs to be f requeh t , 
immediate (that is, little delay between th,e performance and 
the feedback) , specific (it should consist of constructive 
^' criticism on specific aspects of the performance and not 

\ generalizations) , understandable , and positive (it needs to 
<Nceinforce good performance and encourage rather" than enforce) 

< 

Thus, achievement motivation is indicated by someone wanting 
to perform better. This may be demonstrated by the person 
seeking to out perform someone olse--the strong competitive 
drive we see in our society. It may be demonstrated by 
meeting or surpassing some self-imposed standard of excel- 
lence-, by doing, something unique, or by striving to advance 
in one ' s career . 

^ • Need -for Affiliation . --Human beings are sociable animals, as 
a whole , anci they need and enjoy the friendship and love of 
others.. . Much human effort is directed towards satisfying this 
need for. affiliation. Some schools offer a climate of friend- 
ship, warmth, 'and trust, and others don '-t . The type of climate 
that a si-hoal offers is greatly affected by the administrator's 
attitude^and behavior. When one thinks of th^ proportion of a 
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person's life that is spent at work--at leas^ h'alf our waking 
hours — it becomes obvious how necessary it is that the work 
environment satisfy, in s5me degree, the need for affiliation,' 
Unfortunately, studen.ts do not always contribute to a sense of 
friendship and warmth*' in the school, and it is easy for teachers j 
to reciprocate those attitudes. ' Also, much of the teacher's work 
is behind clas^sroom doors, and thus isolated frcyn others. Admin- 
istrators can do *a lot to encourage an atmosphere ^of warmth and 
friendship within the school, by offering their own sincere^ . « 
friendship and by promoting and encouragir^g sQcial eventg^'and 
other positive interactions within the sc^tiool, especially among 
the staff. It is important for an^dministrator to realize that 
warmth and friendship are natur^fl occurrences among people if the 
conditions >exist that foster them. Therefore, if this type of 
positive af f iliation.'climate does not characteici ze a school^ the 
administrator must determine the conditions that are prev^SSting 
it. Administrators who are interested in contributing to rne 
satisfaction of staff needs for affiliation in the schobl, could 
ask themselves the Allowing questions, - \ 

• Am I available to the staff? , 

• Do I offer friendship to the staff? 

• Am I interested in the staff pis individuals? 
Do I demonstrate this iTi4:erjrst to bhem? 

• Do I encourage staff social events? 

• Do I participate in staff social events? 

Need for Power . — When people seek to have an impact on 
others they are said to be motivated by a need for power. This 
need may/ be expressed in 'a strong, forceful action that affects 
others, such as aggression^ It may be demonstrated in giving 
help, assistance, advice, or support, even if it has not been 
sought by the other person. Trying to control other people 
through regulating their behavior or the conditions of their 
lives, or through seeking information that would affect? another's 
life or actions can be an expression of this motivation. Trying 
to influence, persuade, mak^ a point, or argue with another 
person when the concern is NOT to reach agreement, and trying to 
impress some other person or the world at large are other expres- 
sions of this motivation . 

' Teaching can* be an authoritarian occupation and can provide 
considerable satisfaction to the teacher's need for power. How- 
ever, this authoritarian use of power is a danger that teachers 
and administrators have to. watch. The school administrator has 
to recognize that if teachers feel that they have no /influence , 
no power, in their occupation, no real input into the decision- 
making pro^sses, then they are likely to obt£iin their satisfac- 
tion for power from thn classroom and in their rclat ignships with 
] ^ ^ V 
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the 'studen ts . This is cjent^ral ly ' no t conducive to a good atmp- . 
sphere in ^he school^^ nor to a^pood roppor^-^irt the classroom .-^ A 
l^egitimate means of /ia t i s f y inS|||th\s need for power is for^the ; 
teacher to fepl ^a genuine measure t)f^ influence an the de^cisiorA- 
mj^king processes of the sctiool/ The administrator alone is able" 
to see^that the school orqanization is structured in^^uch a wa^-^ 
as to allow the teachers to ,have^ this decision-r/iaking influence 
and thus, obtain satisfaction from it. ^ / 

If we think about the three needs that have been discus3ed4- 
achievement; affiliation, power, --we can see that in some instance 
behavit)r stemming firDm any one of tljam.can ^e disruptive and bad, 
and;^.i^ other instances, it can- be constructive and good. An 
eoccessive drive for achievement can make a person aggressive or 
rathless; an excessive need for affiliation can ma^e a person / 
dependent; ah exce^ssive need £pr poy^er can make a( person domineier 
ing. These behaviors c^use frictic;in and are counterproductive. 
On the other hand, an /Sppropr i a te lev<^l of the nQ4d for achieve- 
ment can lead to professional development and fruitful accomplish 
ments; an appropriate need for affilia^fiLon can lead ,to friendship 
and warmtH; and an appa::f)pr i,a te l^l^t^el of thq^eed for power can 
lead to initiati'VG and helpful sup'port. The di f f erenc'e between a 
person'* productive^ and/or poun terproductive behavior is largely 
determined by the person's fiegree of self-actualization. 

The Teacher's Sel f -Actualization 

A person's desire to become a complete, autonomous individ- 
ual Is called one's desijjo for self -actualization . Most -people 
want to develop their abilities jto the fullest, to becom^ all 
^that their potential will allow. People who achieve this tend to 
exhibit considerable personal freedom in their behavior. This 
freedom stems^ from three basic characteristics found in self- 
actualized persons. 

Firsts se 1 f --ac tua 1 ized people see themselves in positive 
ways; that is, they tend to have a high degree of self-esteem. 
As a consequence, they do not have a compelling need to "promote 
themselves, prove themselves, justify themselves, protect them- 
selves against criticism, or resort to any other of the defensive 
forms of behavior that people who have inferior and inadequate 
concepts of themselves tend to demonstrate. %here is probably no 
greater factor determining the degree of an individual's personal 
freedom than his or her self -concept . We learn about ourselv^fes 
through our experiences with others. An important part of that 
learning comes from experiences gained in the world of work. The 
supervisor of personnel has the privilege of being in a position 
to help people develop a greater sense of self-worth and personal 
value through achievement, reward, and acceptance at their place 
of work. 

Beginning teachers learn a lot about themselves, their abil- 
ities, their potential, and consequently their future prospects 

T 
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in tfie^first few years of theiNr teaching.- Their [:>rof es.s ional 
careers are^5 i<^ni f lean 1 1^ influK^^nced in tlu^se early years by what' 
they learn about themselves arfd their voijational worthv. If they 
encounter superv>6ion that is encourag incj', .sympathetic, and,, 
ra."?wardinq., .thtp^r^heir attitudes towards, and c^omm i tfnen to, 
teaching are 'mo^V; likely to be posi t ive-*-and <:r)nf ident^ 

, ^ Secondly, a>^lf actualized people ^end tcr' be open -to-- experi- 
ence. Because they^ have^ a mc>re positive se 1 f -eoncept , fh^'Y tend 
not th be unduly afraid of failure> "Such teachers wi^^l be more 
open to exploring new> ideas, new metiiods, and new curricula, an(^ 
will. not be afraid of change and motivation. People tend'to ^ 
^develop this openness to experience when' they learn that new , 
J^xperiences ^on*t'hurt them and that they won * t' automat ica^l 1 y 
fail when faced -w>ith a new experience. It is very important, 
therefc^re, that the,, new, enthusiastic tdiicher receive positive 
and encouraging re i n f orcemc^n t from the supervisor in his or her 
efforts, however halting, to^ try out new ideas and be creative. 

Thirdly, tke se 1 f-actua 1 ized ''person tends to get involved, 
to be committed, to be identified with whatever he or she does. 
A person who will not make a commitment tends to be walled off 
from experience. Such a person does not make the transactions 
with life that ldt\d to satisfying human relationships and does 
not make the daily discovery of new and exhilarating learning 
experiences. The riSk of commitment is taken only by those who 
have learned that commitment can be rewarding and suceressful arid 
doesn't have to lead to hurt or failure. Teachers, therefore, 
will tend to be committed to their profession if they learn early 
in their careers that eommitme'nt to teaching is appreciated by 
those who count — their supervisors — and is rewarded. 

Good supervision encourag)2S the sel f -ac tua 1 i za t ion of 
teachers, and the more sel f -actual i zed the teachers are the less- 
they need supervision. Such teachers will tend to strive for 
that level of achievement that is realistic and rewarding but not 
hurtful to other%; that level of friendship which is warm and 
satisfying but not dependent; and that level of power or influence 
that leads to a sense of significance and count ing-for-something 
without destroying the same sense of s ign i f ifcance and worth ici 
others. 

Having considered the three basic human needs and the forces 
of sel f -ac tua 1 i za t ion behind these needs, it is now important to 
consider the characteristics of mot*:4i.vation as they effect human 
behavior- 
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Motivation and Human Bohavior 
— 7 ^ 

There arc five important ^spetts of human Motivation. Those 

are as follows. 

(1) Human S\oti.ves tenxi to be uniciue to the individual. This 

presents a' grj^at c^ljalle'hqe to any person who has the respon- 
sibility to ^upervi^^the work activities of* others. It 
would be so much easier if people made similar choices in 
their behavior^ for similar reasons; we could then predict 
f^rlvy- accurately how they would behave in any situation. 
But they don '"^t'i^. Even when people seem to be striving for 
the same goals, "^hey are frequently doing it for different 
reasons. Some "^sTudents cooperate with the teacher because 
they want tO; learn; other students cooperate because they 
want the ego' enhancement of success; others want to please ^ 
or want a means to attain money, or some vocational ambition 
etc. The strength of students' learning drives and tH^eir 

jactions to success and failure will differ markedly as a 
re^uTrtr-of the different reasons behind that drive. This 
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.tic also holds true for teachers 



One way inhwhich education has sought to come to grips with 
these differences in motivation among students is to empha- 
size indivrdual differences and encourage teachers to accom- 
modate those differences in their instructional methods and 
curricula. Supervisors of vocational personnel need to give 
similar emphasis to the i ndi vidua 1 di f f e rences of teachers. 
Supervisors need not , only to accpmmodate teachers' differ- 
ences in capacity, in experience, and in achievement, but 
also to accommodate their differences in motives — the pat- 
tern of their choices, and the reasons behind those choices. 

It is easy for administrators to set up systems of manage- 
ment that ignore these differences in an effort to make 
supervision more simple. Administration is a complex task 
and any system that simplifies it has great attraction. 
However, because of the complex nature of human motivation 
and behavior, there is no single supervisory style that wxil 
lead to optimum effort from all workers. For example, some 
teachers are. "loners." They prefer to be given a task and 
left^,alone to perform it. Others like considerable inter- 
action with, and guidance from, the administrator when 
completing a task. The administrator needs- to differentiate 
between such teachers and respond accordingly . Again , some 
teachers respond well to directions, others respond only to 
suggestions. .Suggestions for the former will frustrate 
them; directions for the latter will irritate them. Super- 
visors must assess these individual differences and relate 
to the teache^rs in terms of these differences. 

An administrator's expressed interest in a teacher's family, 
health, or other personal matters can be highly motivating, 
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and give a teacher a fooling of inclusion and belonqinq. 
Another teacher may well soo such Intercast as an intrusion 
into personal affairs and bo suspicious of it. Some admin- 
istratorSy react to thcsv^ differences by keeping a distant 
relationstiip' wi th all teachers so as to be "on the safe 
side." It is far better if administrators can accommodate 
these differences in their supervisory relationships with 
• staff so as to give more personal attention and interest to 
those who are motivated by such interest, and to refrain 
from doing so with those who are suspicious of it. 

(2) Huqian motives vary in their strength. This means that a 
stronger motive will be the determinant of feehavior unt i 1 it 
has been sufficiently satisfied to allow >a weaker motive to 

. operate. So, it is not just sufficient to know the pattern 
of a person * s mot;ives ; it is also important to know*^ which 
ones are operating at any given time. If, for example, a 
person's need for affection has not been filled, this need 
is^more likely to bfe determining the behavior- of that person 
than it is the behavior of someone who enjoys satisfying 
human relationships with fami3^^' and frie^nds. We know how 
hunger--and other such basic needs--can command our atten- 
tion and determine our actions until it is sufficiently 
satisfied to allow us to pursue "higher needs." 

A teacher who has significant family ^financial responsibil- 
ities and a small inc6me may be greatly motivated by a 
salary increase.' -The administrator's efforts to achieve 
such an increase for that teacher will probably result . in a 
significant improvement in the morale of that teacher and in 
his or her attitudes toward the administrator. On the other 
hand, a single teacher with less financial demands may be ^ 
quite unmotivated by a salary increase and unaffected by the 
efforts of the administrator to obtain such an increase. ^ 
Unless this difference in motivation is understood, it is 
easy to call the second teacher "ungrateful," when in fact 
people are only grateful when others help them to achieve 
the goals or needs for whioh they are striving. 

The second teacher would probably be just as grateful as the 
first, and be motivated accordingly, if tho admin i st ra»tor 
helped that teacher achieve his or her personal goals. It 
may be that the second teacher would like to establish ' 
better relationships with the students, or would like to be 
given more challenging responsibilities. The administrator's 
help in^ achieving one of these goals may be highly motivating 
to thjit teacher and produce a similar positive increase in 
morale. 

(3) Some motives tend to be persistent while others may be 
satisfied quickly. Some motives characterize a person's 
behavior no matter how successfully the goals of the motive 
are achieved. I'or t^^ample, a pc^rson whc:) hi\^ i\ stron(j drive 
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to makt' nu3])t-/ oflfn stH-in:: scj ui)3t • : i - i wilii ni.ikiDq mont^y that 
no U'Vi'l of suc(M•^'..s is s<i t i s L y i ncj . Motiv^-s m s(^m(» peopl--' 
st'cm to bt'comt' s-^ [jt? rs i st. t*r. l that th^-y .ir-- nf'Vt-.^r t a s f it'd , 
whilt? the Hiiiwv motivt' in anoth.rT pc^rson can be satisfied <ind 
qive way to thr r)pt?ration of other motivt^-s. 

This can of terV...yrr i tate and disappoint administrators. -I-^j r 
example, some teachers netni constant reassurances that their 
perf ormanctns are acceptablf^. Unless they receive this^ tlioy |^ 
beqin to doubt tht-ir ac[ii e vi^men t s and resent the system 
which denies the^m this reassurance. They become uneasy .and 
insecure in their work. If the administrator is to mee-t the 
needs of such teacliers and maintain their motivation, fr-od- 
back must be (jiven that will reqularly reinforce the 
teachers' t?f forts. This feedback in the form of approval, 
praise, and acci:'])tance must be determined by the motivational 
needs 'of tlie individuciL teachers. ^^hese needs vary consid-- 
erabiy from teacher to teac^ht.^r. 

(4) Motives ari^ not only unique to a person, but they are also 
quite sub )t'Ct i vt' . What satisfies a motive in one person may 
not satisfy the same motive in another. One person's need 
for eqo cMihanceriK-nt may be well satisfied by the intrinsic 
rewards of student success, etc., while another may need 
specific recocjn rt ion and praise from the supervisor. This 
subjectivity of motives increases the difficulty of super- 
visinq vocational teachers because the approach to supervi- 
sion must be i nci i v i dua 1 1 zed in order to accommodate the 
individual motives of teachers. 

(5) Motives are somL'times hard to 'identify beCauSe persons often 
hide the,re^al reasons for their behavior behind more accept- 
able ones. rf a motive such as aggression or greed is 
unacceptable to us, we will tend to attribute more acceptable 
motives to acjqrt ssion or greedy behavior. Or, if a motive 

is completely uiKicceptabl e within our society, we may substi- 
tute an acceptable one for it; that is, we may substitute 
behavior that is socially acceptable as a means of satisfying 
the more basic mcU. ive. i-^or example, highly aggressive 
sports give.^ som^' pt^ople the opportunity to both satisfy and 
hide unacceptably high lev^^ls of aggression. A teacher's 
need to domir^atc oth.^rs might be given the outward appearance 
of beiruj laudable, when he or she expresses i t by running a 
highly orqcinized and efficient laboratory. It is important 
for the admi n i st rator respons ible for the supervision of 
personnel to try to determine the real motive behind people 
behavior, if there is to b** success in motivating such 
people . 

For ar^oth*- rxaniph', left's tak^ tlie case where a teacher has 
struncj neqat ivi- .atitude5-. toward certain ethnic groups. It 
IS hKjhiy likt-ly tliat. thr^ te^acher will act in negative and 
hcjstile ways to iiKMiibc.'rs of that group. However, these 
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actions will qonorally bo hiddcm bc^hind moro acceptable? / 
motives such as demands for excellence^ from students belohq- 
ing to the particular group. Fn fact, the teacher is punish- 
ing the students with exccvssive and unfair dc?mands, ' i 

■ J 

In another situation , a teacher may resent and have feelings 
of hosti li ty towards an administrator. But these feel ings 
■"may be hidden behind apparcmt cooperat i veness and even 
subservient behavior. Or a teacher's strong belief in^ and 
commitment to discipline fnay be covering a fear and a feel- 
ing of inadequacy in rel^ating to students. Help for such a 
teacji^ comes after rcccxjnizing the real motive behind the 
behavior and then hclpinq the teacher to become more capable 
' and confident in dealing with students. 

An important determinant of how people behave when motivated 
is"^ their le^^el of maturity. This maturity varies considerably 
among adults. Supervisors who are to be successful in dealing 
with adults must deal with them in terms of their level of maturity 

• Adult Maturity . — In examining the level of maturity of an 
individual, seven characteristics of a child's behavior can be 
identified, and the behavior of the ^dult considered, in light of 
these characteristics. Adults who exhibit these character isticfe 
in the extreme are considered to be immature; those who seem to 
have effective control over these characteristics are said to 
have matured. , It is important to note that we all tend to exhibit 
some of these characteristics; thiat is, any one person tends only 
,to have a degree of adult maturi ty--and there is a great spread 
among adults. 

The seven characteristics of a child's behavior, and the 
changes that normally occur in that behavior as a child becomes 
an adult follow. . ^ ' 

(1) A child is generally passive; He or she "moves to a state of 
increased activity as an adult. 

(2) \A child is very dependent on others. He or she outgrows 

this dependency and develops a capacity to shift for himself 
^ or herself as maturity increases! 

" (3) A child has a very limited repertoire of ways of behaving. 

As a child becomes older, he or she learns to respond to a 
given^ situation in a wide variety of ways. 

(4) A child does not maintain a given interest for very long and 
cannot pursue that interest deeply or deliberately. As he 
or she matures, interest can be mai ntaij3.ed^f 6r long periods 
of time. ^---^^ 
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Tho [u^ rsptu-t i vt^ of a t-hiUl 

nu]^turt»M lu^ or m1u» boconuvs aware* 
a.^ an atlitjl t hi^ or 
of either. or both 



hIio o I t oil 



1 

o f 
i (J no res 



V(^ry r>hor( . , As he* or slu* 
Uoth past, arul fiitur<^, atui 
tht^ |)rc^si.*nt: for the sak<^ 



(7) 



A chilc^ is c:onsi(h»rocl to 
or she d^ovolopf; to btM.ncj 
others ab an ridu 1 t 



be t.^veryonc cvlsi^ 's 
an (Hjual or even a 



subordinate , 
superior of 



Ho 



A child docs not havt* a lml)itual .set of atti tucies_3about him- 
self or hc^rsi^lf. An adult thinks a cjreat deal about the 
kind person he* or she is., 

v.. ' ' 

One can see that people who still tend to be childlike in 
their behavior and attitudes are cjoingX to require a type of 
supervision that may suffocating to\a'^more mature person. 
Unfortunately, the authoritarian attituWs and directive behavior 
that have tended to characterize supervisiori in the past have 
suited' the more immature adult, and have tended to frustrate the 
more mature adult. These findings indicate the great need to 
supervise teachers as individuals based upon the administrator's 
accurate assessment of; the level -^of maturity of e.ach individual ^ 
teacher. HTow^ver, one must hasten to add that it is 
conceive of employees as much less mature, much less 
and much less motivated tlyin they in fact, are, 

As an administrator, you may find it helpful to ask yourself 
the following questions in assessing the level of maturity of a 
memb<M- of your ^taff, 

• Does the teJcher show considerable' dependence on others in 



ver\^ easy to 
responsible , 



his/her work? 



Does' the teacher frequently seem hesitant to make a decision 



• Does the teachei: show a need to check out constantly all 
his/her decisions with the supervisor? ,-v 

• Does the teacheV seem rigid in responding t^- different 
situation^? ^^^^ 

\ Does the teacher . seem to lose in teres t . quickly in new 
responsibil 1 t ies? 

• Does the teacher ^seem more concerned with the immediate 
present than with future development and advancement? 

• Does the teacher ^interact comfortably with supervisors and 

. subordinates , or does he/she seem subservient to supervisors 
-and dominating of subordinates? 



Does the teacher' seem acceptin,g of his/her self, 
a realistic assessment of his/her characteristics 
abilities? 



and display 
and 
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^It your rosponsofi to most of tlie dbovi* (jutMUioiui .irc* "ytvs" 
reqardinq a particul<ir tt^acluM , or if cwiiaclipr displayn any on** 
of the character isticj; to a markiui dc^grcn^, t h(*n it is prob.ible 
that: the teacher needs some help in d(W(^ 1 op i mj a tjriNittM' leV(M of 
adult maturity. PatitMit and hc^lpful supi* r'V i r. i on cm do much t.o 
help such a teacher i thi s art^a (^f devtM opmcMi t . 



/ For further informat:ion on the relationships amonq 

^ student learning, teacher performance, and teacher 

/ OpiMinii m^tivatioi^, you may wish to read Ci^llerman^ Mot I va- 

A(iiv/nv t tion and Productivity , which discusses more fully 
the characteristics of human motives and the rela- 
tionship between these characteristics and supervi- 
sion. 



' ( >|> I M mm! 




You may wish to arrange through your resource person 
to meet with a school psychologist or counselor to 
dis<:uss further the characteristics of motivation 
dealt with in this information sheet. In this meet- 
ing you may wish to discuss ways of assessing moti- 
vation, ana appropriate ways of reinforcing motiva* 
tion among teachers. ^ 
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'Phi* t () 1 1 ()W i luj it iMn.*; (Mun^k Y<mi r()^\|)l•<*luMl^; i on o 1 t lu* 
mat<M-i.il in t lu^ i n t ofm.i t i on jjIumM , ".Stud(Mn I.(Mrninii 
ciiui 'I'cNuMu'i" Mot 1 v,it. ion, " PL>- ll.uMi ol t h o I i vo 

i tiMnji r iHiuii oM ,i short (^ss<iy- t:y r(/fiponJu:' . lUtsuso 
(^xplain lully, but, brit^Lly, and inak<^ .suro you rt^spond 
to all part.:? of each it(MU. 



SELF CHECK 



How can h i qh' mora 1 botwtuMi 5^>tudonts and Loachors holp the 
school to achieve^ its goals? 



How was the need for achievemont aroused in the teacher des- 
cribed in the following situation? 

The principal of a school had asked the business office 
teacher, Mrs. Drown, to make a presentation and arrange 
a display of student work at a Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion meeting. Because^ the display was of such a high 
quality, the principal encouraged Mrs. Brown to enter 
some of her studen.ts in a state competition for busi- 
ness office students. The principal . was^ surprised by 
f the amount of extra time Mrs. Brown gave to her class 
to help them prepare for the display and the competi- 
tion. She displayed an enthusiasm that had been pre- 
viously lacking in her teaching." 

-A' 
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Whit:h pc^rson*! I ntM^cl'l.s btiincj Rati!;fit»d 
tho sitiUtition c^^^^u:rib(^d l>i\low? How is 
situation? 



I Or t h(» t (Nurhc^r s i n 
thin luUpifiq the* work 



Mr. Ytit<»y, chairpC*rson ot .the T ^ 
t f> be cibU^ t o cj(*t the teachers in 
ci L I types of t^xtra duticis. 
principal that the teachers 
the best score in the departmc^nt 



I dt*pa r tinen t , *u»i*ms 
his dt^partment to do 



limcjhincj ly to lei tht* 
in his ch^partment who cj(*t 
biweekly cjo I f (}iUiu^ 



cjet the extrti jobs as th<* prize, 



Describe what appears to be motivating each of 
seven /ceachers to attend the school's football 
addition, ident i f y^-which of the five aspects of 
vationi are being exemplified. 



the following 
game. In 
human moti- 



Seven teachers are attending the school's Saturday 
football game. Mr. Adams is anxious to be noticed at 
the game by the principal. Mr. Bates is really lost in 
the excitement of the game. Miss Johnson is anxious to 
meet Mr. Ahmed, the coach, after the game--hoping to 
be invited out again by him for supper. « Mr. Darby 
doesn/t take any interest in) the game, but works at the 
gate ^collecting tickets. Ms. Ellis has a part-t|me job 
as a local newspaper photographer and is there tciy 
phptograph the game. Mrs. Peabody is anxious ( to Watch 
her brother play as a member of the opposrng team.j Mr. 
Thomas knows little about the game, but goefe to i.t^ so 
that he can discuss i^t -^with the -football fan,s in ^his 
class. ^ '/^ ^ , \ 
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('<)n^)in'(» two t (Mi'lwM. M ( U r i 1 )LS(J Ix^low in t (Mins ol t lu» 

<li!it^r<Mll .'lOUrcMvs ot fi*it i t .ict: ion which they :;(MM1i to w.mt 
1 r'oni the .viiUao ^irtivity* 



'Pwo I (N\c'h<^ r iU o <M)('Ouratje<i by t.]i(M i ;;up<M'v i .sot' to 
enroll ill a sununer loicx/ram at t h(* lun V(M'r. i t y . M:;. Chan 
want f* to road Lho course of st.ucly ('ai (*I:ully to 1 i lui ont: 
what exaelly will ht* l(*ari\<,Ml 1 rom it; Mi* Yc^uniiinan askti 
t.h<» fUijuM^v i .sor whot.hiM: .iny .sa l ary inoroa'se can hi' 
oxpoctoci from haviruj comploL(:?ci t lie course. 



/7 
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Cornpart^ your wr i t t »mi r i»;*|>c)nst».s to ( h<^ "So 1 l -Clu^c^k " 
wlt li t ho "Mociivl ArifiW{»! H" (jiv^Mi ho low. Your r< \''»pous(*s 
i\<u»(i not oxM^^t ly (iupl icMtt^ (ho motic^l ro.sponsivs ; how- 
4*vori you fihoulci hnvo (M)Vor<Ml t ho s.\mo m. i jo r i)oiiit:r». 



MODEL ANSWERS \ 

1. Moralo haM boon tlefinod behnviorally ar^ tho williuqnor.s of 
^ mombors of .m <:>r(|an i '/<it ion to work toqothor to achiovo tho 

1^ cjoals of that orqani/at iou . Krom this definition, it r-nn bo 
\ soorv that tlio Vory process of teachers and students coop- 

eratinq to achieve the maximum student learning is a demon- 
stration of morale. Tho stronger that cooperation is, the 
higherj the morale will be. Therefore, as teachers become 
on thusliast i c in their work they will be more inclined to 
fjlve tFie time and effort needed to improve their own effi- 
ciency. Also, they will be moro willing to help and encourage 
tt^eir students to achiovo their maximum capabilities. As 
the students beccWo enthus iast ic in their learning they will 
be more inclined to cooperate with the teachers, thus rein- 
forcing the teachers' enthusiasm and morale. 'This mutual 
cooperation and enthusiasm can lead to increased sti:\dent 
learning, which is one of thc^ major goals of the school, 

2. Mrs. Brown's need for achievement is clearly revealed in 
this episode. The principal gave her a chance to display 
her achievements as a teacher to the Parent Teacher Associa- 

'tion and she suddenly become a motivated and enthusiastic 
teacher. This led to a further opportunity for recognition 
and approval of her teaching skills when she was asked to 
enter her business office students in the state competg. t ion . 
Mrs. Brown's teaching task received a c^iallenge through the 
presentation, dispjlay, and compet i t ion . It was shown to be ^ 
valued by the principal and^ to be of significant importance 
to the parent teacher group. There was clear feedback 
supplied through the res-ults of the competition. Each of . 
these f actors--challenge , value, importance, f eedback--has 
been ^hown to be impor tan t i n arous ing achievement motiva-^ 
t ion . ' . . 

3. Obviously the T & I ^department , is benefiting from the affil- 
iation motivation developed by the chairper sofi ' s efforts to 
encourage mean ing f ul social relations among^he staff. 
Apparently the staff meets regularly for golf, and 'this is 
encouraging the development of good human relationships 
among them. Because the shared social activity has strength- 

. ^ - ened staff relationships, the staff members apparently are 
more willing to accept less popular work tasks . 

4. The motive behind Mr. Adams attendance at the game is obviously 
a need to impress. This perhaps stems from an affiliative 
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MiMul i)i .1 nrt»cl for" imjo r(H:o(iiii t ion. Mr . H.iton \ n \ncj{ ivatiul 
by intiMivit anil r^ii |c)yiTu?iit. in tho <»vcMit it!M»lf. Thin it; 
soimM imns <Mllril an intrinsic motivation hocaum* tin* t^v<Mil t 
itst^If i:; I ln» soniiM* ol Ma I :i n f ac t ion . Mi?i?; Johniion in • ^ 

mot ivatiul l>y a ni<Hl lor af f llLation lUul hopr?; to liavr lliiri 
satinfiisl by cultivatinq a ciontfr I tii i onsli i p with t 
c:o.K'h--\^ in to l)o liopt^d t hat t ho coat.Mi has a nimilat n^MMl 
for af f /"I i .it i on ! Mr. Darby la motivatxnl by a mimuic of 
ri'sponn Lb i 1 i t y to his work wliiLc* Mj; . i: I 1 i s in at tho qamr to 
extra income, or porhaps t:o full ill a niMul tor arhiovf- 
miMil and nn^otf n i ( i on it: photography is .\ stronq intiMoi;!. 
Mrs* Prabody i .s motivated l)y thii in ti' rp*^ i;sona 1 r*^»lations 
with a l)rotlu'r. Mr. 'I'lu^nuis ia motiviiti'd l)y a ntMul 
lift illation in soL?kin<j to t'stablinh hottt'r ligations with 
thr iHass. Uv i r, also satisfying a noinl to achirvi* by 
scu^kintj t:c^ sucrcMH^l bdtor in tho toai'rhing task by ostablisli- 
i luj bettor ri^liitions with tho class- This may levui to 
bottler (;Jass ^po t i va^; i on . 

All of tho teachers are obviously motivated by very different 
needs. They arc not extiibiting the same behavior for tlu? 
same reasons. Thus, the first characteristic of motivation 
and human behavior that is revealed is that of the uniquenesH 
of human motivivs. All tlu^ teachers are doing the same th^nq 
but for quite different rt^asons. Tho second characteristic 
being revealed is that at least 3ome of the teachers are 
hiding the real reasons for behavior behind more acceptable 
ones. For example, the first teacher mentioned, Mr. Adams, 
is probably wanting the princii>al to think that the-- reason 
he is attending tho game is because he is interested in the 
school and its activities. Ho is really there to impress 
the principal. 

It is obvious that the two teachers are looking fo|^ qui,te 
different outcomes from the same activity. Ms. Chcln seems 
to be looking for an ipcrease in knowledge and abiljity. 
This may be satisfying' a need to achieve better standards Irtt-^ 
teaching. This teacher is seeking intrinsic satisfaction 
from the activity. That is, she is seeking satisfaction 
from the activity jj.tself rather than some by-product fr^m 
the activity. On the othc^r hand, Mr. Youngman is looking 
for an exti^insic reward — some other benefit which the activ- 
ity will lead to--in this case, a salary increase. The 
motivation for more money seems to be oper'ating in Mr. 
Youngman with respect to enrolling in the summer program at 
the university. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE t Your completed " Se 1 f -Check '* should have 
covered the same major points as the model responses. If you 
missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information shee t , • "S tuden t 
Learliing and Teacher Motivation," pp. 9-24, or check with your 
resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 




OVERVIEW 



A<:Vivitv 




/ ( )pllillt.ll 





AltOi <'(>m|)ltM iiK) (he i('('juirtul icMilim), dtMiioi^st i.U 
nn tin* pt M* t < > I ni.uu •< ' ( ) I t ( McMu M':; . 



You will 1)1' iiM(iincj the inloi'in.H ion sIum^I. , "SuptM" 
V i i on . uui 'IN '.ir In ''I' IN - r I ( ) rm.uu^o , " f )p . H - 4 ^) . 



You ni.iy wish to road IJu^ yupj>l t^miMi tary reference, 
Ciollorinan, MoLival^iou fiX^cl Prcjduc t i v i ty , Part T. 



YoLi will be cloinoii s t. ra t i nq knowLc^dcje of the effects 
of a M u[ V i so r Vs IxMiavior on the performance of 
teachers by completincj the " Se I f -Chock , pp. 4 7-4 8, 



You will be <,*vaJuating your compel (Mic:y by com- 
parincj your completed " Se L f -C^heck with the "Model 
An swe r s , '* [:)p . 4 0 - ""j 1 . 
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Aclivily 



For i n 1 ( 1 1 iTKi t i on ow t Jw* <»lltn't*; of ( In* :;u[)<m v i sor ' s 
rtttl(u<lcvi and boli.ivioi (M1 ( 1u» | mm I ( )I ninn('<» ot (iMchtMs^ 
riNid ( l()ll()wln(| inloinuit ion mIumM . 



SUPERVISION AND TEACHER PEI^FORMANCE 



! n t I odiuM ion 



In addition in i:cHin i dc^r i nq t(Nichors' hoihIm .md motivation^ 
w<» mUMt examint^ \\nvj this intornuition ri^l.itt^s t(^ tlie suporv i iiioi^ ' s 
attitudes and InMuivior. Wc* nood to know whi^thi^r certain types of 
flupervlBioh will motivate teachers more than others. We need to 
know what kind of supervision creates the best morale among 
teachers.^ We nc»ed to know what the supervisor can do to encourage 
maximum staff dc^V(vlopm<n\t . This information sheet reviews the 
spe»cific supervisor attitudes and behaviors which are most effec*- 
tive in encouracf^juj and helping te^ichers achieve the best possible 
results from the it teaching. 



Considerable research hcis been undertaken to establish the 
impact of ^various styles of supervision on an employee's motiva- 
tion and rc^sultincf occupational performance. This research has 
revealed several important dimt^nsions about the relationships 
between supervision and teaclier performance. Klton Mayo (1945) 
in his famous Hawthorn studies did much to establish the impor- 
tance of human relationships and personal interaction in super- 
vision . 

Sensitivity in Supervision 

It is easy for supervisors to concentrate their attention so 
completely on the job to be done by the teacher that they negl<^ct 
to appreciate sufficiently the individual needs and characteris- 
stics of the teacher as a person. Indeed, up to the time of 
Mayo, supervision had been dvfined almost completely in terms of 
the job to be done and was, tht!refore, extremely impersonal. It 
is the irritation that results from an excessive emphasis on the 
task, rather than the individual, that can so adversely affect 
the morale of teachers. 

Since people constitute the raw material of a school 
the principal must understand their motivations, aspira- 
tions , and behavior patterns . Sensitivity, empathy , 
and genuine concern for a person are fundamental to 
effective personnel management. The principal who 
possesses these qualities has what is known as human 
relations skill. He gains this skill partly through 



Char t >c to r I s t i cs op i: f f ec t i ve Supervi s ion 
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kriowl<*clqi* and itxprr i <»nt'r .iiui ptirtly iis «i rt'Mult of a 
ba?iit' coram i t iiu Ml t to, .irul .i hi'lit»f in, t hi' inluTiMit 
wc) I t h <) t f 'li f )< • r sou . 



Mayo rMt al> 1 I Mhod the luwul for Mup<» rv i fi U)i^ wliiirh waH Bt«nnitlv*» 
to th<» 4»mp 1 oy cu» ' «; piMMOiuil and noc:i.il iio<»<lt». IU» found lJuit 
t»mploycM»*i t (»nd«ul to i^Htahlinh Miyriil icant i c 1 «i t i oiuih i with i»at?h 
othi»r no aM to satisfy th<Mr socrial nc**^ii» r ami that t hi^st^ rr 1 a - 
tioruihips wt-rt* morf powt^rful in lio t ^-r'm i m i ng motivation t h<in t hi* 
comhincHl stn^ruitl) ol mon<*y, dinciplin«», and fv«»n job fUMMirity. 
This work liui t t) a movtMiUMit c^allfd tht» Muituid H«»liitionM !>t'hool of 
Mana<|«^m<*n t. , Tli i .s M<^hool plai't»s <*niphaBiH on t ht» no<»d lor nup<^r~ 
visors to 1)1* t ra i iu*d in such !;killi; as listtMiinq, undt*rst anil i n(| , 
and elicit incj troopi^rat ion. 

While some* iispiMrts ot Mayo'c* work have been i:ha 1 lerujed , it 
has firmly cstablisht*d t lie !:act that supi?rvision does affect tlie 
motivation of employtn*:,. It has also establisht^d that super- 
vi5;ion wliich is ba.^w^d upon «i conc<»rn for humiin relatiotiH (and the 
factors that establir.ft and strengthen effective^ human relations)^ 
will t)e mort^ (^fftu^tive in motivating employc'es in their work 
respons i b i 1 i t i (*s than supervision which ignores these factors. 

Tht^se findings have some clear impl i Cii t ions for the school 
administrators rcv^poris i b Ic* for Lhi* supervision of personnel. 

Fi rst , the administrator needs to know staff members person- 
ally. It is impossit)le to be sensitive to a teacher's personal 
and social needs unl(*ss one is clost^ encjuqh to the person to 
know, understand, ami appreciate those nec*rLs. It cjoes without 
saying that the adm i n i .s t ra tor will not tjet to know the staff 
while hidden b(^hind the closed dc:>ors of an office^. Thus ^ an 
administrator needs c:onscien t i ous ly to schedule times and [>roce- 
dures for interactiiKj with individual staff members. This inter- 
action ne^eds to be sufficiently informal to allow for establishing 
personal relationships. The superviaor who ttikes the time to 
really undertand individual teachers and their concerns, will 
have developed the type of personal relationships which serve to 
motivates teachers to their maximum performance. 

Secondly , in addition to knowing about the staf f ' s needs , 
the administrator must also be sensitive to, and empathetic with, 
these needs . People ' s personal tra i ts arc frequently difficult 
to accommodate unless we understand and appreciate them. This 
understanding requires not only knowing, but also feeling. This 
feeling is tRe empattiy felt when one projects oneself into another 
person's situation to appreciate that person's attitudes and 
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^George D. Rcdf(?rn, "Strengthening F' r inc ipal-S ta f f Relations," 
Handbook of Successful School Administratio n . ( Eng 1 ewood C 1 i f f R , 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974), p. 280. 
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il 1 I oo t ! v< • , Of ( • 1 o •)( ' r t hn n i ^ i - on:, i t < mi t with | > i o I r ris i ona 1 aut on - 
omy . It iM (Nisy loi .in tMithiUMiisl \ r, *'hu?iy** siipo ! v i ?u)r to <n 
unwittinMly this impicMMion ol fxr<'.'iS i vo wo i k .';up( • i v i i on . Such 
M\ip*» I V 1 Mor s m.iy tiM>l t hn t il im t hr i r i iv;p(^n:; 1 1> i 1 i t y t.o supply 
.ill 1 hi» .iiiswo!-; .ind, thus, \)v [\\(u tlir(nM. ivt» (or .ipp<Mr mort? 
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pcrMu.uliiMj «in(! siupios t i ntj , iMthor t luin I lincj and clir(»rfinq. 
SucorsM in such [>or suns ion will Ix* qrtsitly m f 1 u<»nc:f*<l by the 
rt'MpfM'l with whirh tin- .n liin n i 3 1 i .i t o r is hold by thi^ ttsichors. 
This r<'Spo(M (S)int'S Irtwii tin- t<;.ushoiM* .i[>p roc i a t i on of the admm- 
i;^tra tor's sincority, ^bilit. y, and .siq^port ^>f t ho toachors in 
thi'ir t iisk . J\i\ 4'ssoni lal intjrodiisit of tJiis ^;in<'rrlLy i r, tho 
administrator's cons i sa onc^V' ^ r:olatinq to t.hc s t <t f f . 

i/onsistoncy in !'» upo i v i s i on . — ciood human rc ] d t i < )n s li i ps iire 
«' v> t ab 1 i shod only when poopli^ f.oi-l th.'it t hoy know, imch* r stand , and 
tiust •sM'ii othoi. i:sr;<Mitiai t (j trust, is tho <ibility to predict 
a f)orson*?» be^havior and t.o act. on that pr<»dicti<)n. If tho t<^at'h(^r 
be(*omes uncortain o} tho sapor v i !;or ' s rocictions, or it tho supoi - 
viaor f;fM»nKs to tr^sjt t oacho»rs ( 1 i t f e r i *n 1 1 y ~ -o r trt»at the same 
teachor diTti^ront ly in 5? i mi 1 a r c i r cuins La nee s- - 1 h i s will prevent 
thi* (It? ve 1 (jpmiMi t of tiustinq ro 1 a t a oivih ips between tho supervisor 
and thi' toat^hors. This la(*k ot trust mcj relationships can cause 
ft*elinqs of xns<'(Mirity And hostility in the teacher?^. Th€? admin- 
istrator must be consistent in j ud(jiVi(*n ts and behavior, and this 
consistency must be se^^n and recoqnized by the teachers. This 
may roquiro tho adnu n i s t r<i to r to q i ve morr' explanation for deci- 
sions an<i behavitM' th<in would af^poar necessary at first qlancG. 

In order to cnsurs' con s i t on cy in thr* supervision of per- 
s(j:Uit»J, it IS a qood idea for tlu^ administrator to have clearly 
<:?s tab 1 i shed procssiuros for dealing with certain problems. If 
teachers know th<sso procedures and recoqni^e that they apply to 
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all. alike, they are more likely to accept the administrator's 
behavior as being consistent.^ However, one must hasten to add 
that rigidity in rules and regulations can be aiS frustrating and 
demoralizing to teachers as inconsistency. We recognize this in 
the.coiranon statements made about the red tape of bureaucracy. 
So, while it is a good practice *o have well established proce- 
dures^ for dealing with the common issues and problems in the 
supervision of personnel, it is imf)ortant not to be so inflexible 
in these procedures as to prevent the treatment of teachers in 
terms of their individual needs and differences.. It is also 
important that such procedures not be allowed to deny teachers 
their sense of professionalism. 

Supervision and Prof essionalism . --It has been found that 
tasks which create high interdependency among employees tend to 
require more employee-centered supervision, while those which 
require the employee to be more isolated and individual allow 
more production-centered supervision to be successful. Many suc- 
.cessful supervisors combine elements of the employee-centered and 
production-centered supervision in ways that suit their own par- 
ticular capacities and preferences. The important determinant of 
the employee's motivation is a supervisory style which enhances 
the employees' proprietorship of their jobs. 

This feeling of "proprietorship" of the job is especially 
important to the teacher and cannot be emphasized too much. Many 
teachers are especially jealous of the professionalism of teaching 
and are constantly seeking to strengthen it. The essence of 
professionalism is this proprietorship. It is a sense of indi- 
vidual autonomy, responsibility, and initiative in a very impor- 
tant job. Supervision is the most important responsibility of 
the administrator in either reinforcing or denying the teacher's 
sense of autonomy and professionalism. Supervision that is unob- 
trusive and non-directiV€^r^!s\lakely to be far more successful in 
preserving the teacher's sense^f professionalism — and indeed 
enhancing it — than more a;atocrat^LC styles of supervision. 

Supervisors can ask \ themselves'^'^e following questions to 
see whether they are meeliing the goals of an employee-centered 
style of supervision. 

• Do I give clearly defined responsibilities to the teacher? 

• Are these responsibilities consistent with, but challenging 
to, their capabilities? 

• Do I allow them to exercise their own initiative and judg- 
ments these responsibilities? 

• Do I refrain from /interfering when the teacher tackles the 
^.responsibility differently from how I would? 



• Do I praise the teacher for creative effort and initiative? 



• Do I make provision for the teacher to g^ap a clear sense of 
achievement from success in the respons¥r)ility? j 

• Do taachets know "what to expegt from me?. 

• Can teachers rely on me to meet their expectations? 

• Do the teachers feel close. enough to confide in me? 

' Most teachers' desire for autonomy was further revealed by 
research undertaken by F^rederick Herzberg (1959) to determine 
what factors motivate professional people to high productivity 
and leave them with a strong feeling of job satisfaction. • 

Professionalism and Employment Satisfaction 

Two different: sets .of factors were found to affect the 
employee's attitucfes toward work. One set of factors seemed to 
lead to greater effort and enthusiasm in work, and a greater pro- 
ductivitpy. j This set of factors was named " motivators . " The 
other' set of facto'rs led to . a sense of satisfaction and , content- 
ment with the job. However, these factors did not lead to greater 
effort or enthusiasm; th^y did not motivate. This set of factors 
was called " hygienic factors ." Sotne of these hygienic factors 
are pay, job security, worl^jnig conditions, and good supervision. 
These" factors have to be satisfied if the employee is to be 
motivated to greater effort and commitment in work. However, 
they do not in themselves, lead to this motivation. The factors 
that, did motivate were the employee '"s opportunity to become 
expert in the job, to assume more responsibility , to exercise 
initiative, ingenuity, and to experiment. 

If we consider this claim about hygienic factors and motiva- 
tors carefuj^ly, we can see that many apparent? contradictions 
a:bout job satisfaction are^xplained by it. The hygienic factors 
must be felt to be satig^factory before the; .motiva^tors'';^an work. 
It i^ essential that such background factors as salary ,\ supervi- 
sion, and working conditions receive fair treatment before 
employees? can be motivated to greater effortand enthusiasm. If 
these factors do . not receive fair treatment therv the employee ' s 
sense of worthiness is adversely affected. . This causes employees 
to Igi^come embittered and antagonistic to management, or to be^ 
humbjbd beyond the point of caring about/ doin^ work they were* 
formerly proud of. However, even when these factors are satisfied 
this does aot automatically mean. that the individual will respond 
with great enthusiasm. The employee may just lapse into a comfort 
able uninspired rut. The greater effort and enthusiasm for 

work, will coHlie when the second set of factors--the, m^tivators-- 
are satisfied. Such a feeling exists, for example, when work is 
i^ot merely interesting but challenging, not merely prestigeful 
but significant,' not merely fun but adventuresome, and when the 
employee dQrives a sfejrise of personal growth from the occupation.'^ 



For the supervision of vocational personnjel, the implica- 
tions of this research are apparent. It explains why some fac- 
tors such as pay and working conditions/ which we have come to, 
believe are important to motivation, seem t^ motivate^only at 
certain times. It ^ also explains why some forms of supervision 
that are sensitive to personal and social needs, seem to motivate 
the employee some times, but do not seem to be effective at. other 
times. Among professional people such as teachers, it appears 
that there must be a significant level of challenge and satisfac- 
tion in the ta^k itself if the teacher is to be motivated. Thus, 
supervision must not only support the teacher, but it must also 
lead to the prof essioi^al development that will allow the teacher 
to improve continually in the teaching task. 

As alreadymentioned , supervision must respect the teacher 
as a person and oe sensitive to personal and social needs if the 
teacher is to be motivated. Bu* this alone, does not guarantee 
that motivation. Effective supervision also leads to the teacher 
professional development, to helping the teacher perform more 
expertly, to enabling the teacher to be. creative, and to giving 
the teacher increasing responsibility and chaUlenge in line with 
the teacher's level of competence. This is the other aspect of 
supervision that will ten'd^to result in highly motivated teachers 

Administrators should ask themselves the fpijlowing types of 
questions to examine whether they are recognizing, these factors 
in their supervision of personnel. V ^ 

• Have I a comprehensive j^rogram of staff development? 

• What am I doing to help staff members^' maximi ze their prgfes- 



sional development? / 



• d6^ I regularly mon^itor staff . Reaching activities and assist 
thfBm in exploring "new methods? 



• Do I regularly discuss with staff new ideas and methods 
relevant to their professional d,eVe lopment? 

• Do I^ encourage the staff to experiment with new ideas and 
methods? 

• Do the s^taff have clearly defined responsibilities in line 
with their individual abilities? 

• Do I see that the working conditions of the staff are. as 
comfortable ; and convenient as is possible? 



•Am I sympathetic to staff desires for optimum salary and 
working conditions? 
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• Do I' put too much emphasis pay and working conditions as 
staff motivators? - * 

/ 

• Am I sympathetic to the sts^ff's desire for tenure and are 
they conscious of that^ympathy? 

• Do I organize teaching loads that are -seen -and felt by the 
staff to be equitable? 



♦ Do I ask teachers as ^uch as possible to work in their pre- 
ferred disciplines? 

The following is a very important statement regarding the 
employee's need for professional autonomy and the heed to be 
treated and understood as an individual. 

Management is not simply a process of making the right 
decision and seeing to it that the decision stj«ks* 
When the decision affects other people it may not be 
right — and it may not stick very well, either — if they 
did not contribute to it. Their contribution, need only 
consist in a feeling that management understands them 
and is trying to be helpful. If that feeling is 
absent--worse still, if management thinks it under- 
stands" its men^but doesn ' t--the decision is likely to 
have no real effect or even a negative one». 

Understanding men means much more than knowing their 
Ames and birthdays. y It means knowing their aspira- 
tions and their frustrations; It means sharing with 
them g^ome ot the pow6r^over their wooing lives that ^ 
mapagers habitually exercise. ^ ^ ^ 

Th^re is no doubt that a sense of being involved in the 
decisions that affect one's working life is highly relevant to 
motivation, especially for those in prafessonal occupations. 
Yet, it is interesti|ig to note that no matter how much evidence 
ig accumulated to shov^f how closely the morale of workers is 
related to the degree to which they' are include^ in the decisions 
that affect their- working lives, many administrators are still 
very reluctant to trust the ability of workers in this decision * 
process, ^t is probable that this reluctance stems from the fact, 
that the o^ciVlon process is the clearest evidence of power^ — and 
one of the most\satisf ying outcomes of it.' There is much evidence 
to indicate that^^ople are not only .ambitious to gain power, but 
also yery reluctant to share it. Th\is , some administrators are 
reluctant to share this power. 



1 




"^Saul W. Gellerman, Motivation and Productivity . (New York, NYi 
American Management Association, Inc., 1963), p. 62. 
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Involvement in the decisibn-making . process has been shown 
again and again to be an important motivator for the employee. 
It is this involvement which gives the employee a sense of power 
ahd significance in work. This sense of power, which includes 
the ability to regulate working methods, to set goals and stan- 
dards,, and to have a role in determining rewards, has been shown 
by William F. Whyte (1955) to be more significant than monetary 
incentives. 



What is being demonstrated increasingly is that people have 
greater potential to be' motivated in their work than has been 
allowed for by traditional supervisory methods. Supervisors that 
acknowledge the ability, responsibility, and potential motivation 
of employees will see their task as helping the employees achieve 
their goals in their own ways. Such supervision requires real 
faith on the part of the supervisor in those who are being super- 
vised. 

Basic to the success of such supervision is an effective 
.self-awareness on the part of the supervisor. Supervisors need 
to know what impressions they make on others, why their behavior 
affects others as it does, and what their own motives are for / 
dealing with people. Before supervisors can deal sensitively 
with others, they must understarnd themselves. 

Research pertinent to the need for self -awareness by the 
administrator has been undertaken by Andrew W. HalpinS and has 
revealed the need for genuineness on %he part of the administra- 
tor.' In his work oH tthe organizational climate of educational 
institutions, Halpin fcound a most significant r^lationsljip iSetween 
, genuineness and superWsion. - . ^ 

Genuineness and Supervision 

.The ^'organizational climate" of an institution has been 
founfi by hany to be a significant factor in determining employee 
attitudes Aad >motivations . This climate has been likened to the 
"personality" o^ the organization and is significantly determined 
by the administrator's attitudes and actions. Halpin has des- 
cribed the climate of sqhools as ranging from ".open," in which 
there Is a high degree of consideration for employees by the 
administration, high morale, and a clear organizational struc- 
ture, to "closed," in which there is low morale, a low degree of 
consideration, and a high emphasis on the job rather than the 
employee. 



^Andrew W. Halpin, Theory and Research in Administration . (New 
'York, NY: Macmilldn Co., 1966), Chapter 4. ^ 
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Underlying this climate, s!nd its impact on employee attitudes 
and motivations, is an important factor which Halpin called 
"authenticity" or "genuineness." He described the importance of 
this factor within the organizational climate of a school in the 
following way. j 

As we looked at the schools in our sample, and we 
retlected about other schools in which we had worked, 
we were struck by the vivid impression that what was 
going on in some schools was for real, while in qther 
schools, the characters on stage seemed to have learned 
their parts by rote, without really understanding the 
meaning of their roles. In the first situation the 
behavior of the teachers and the principal seemed to be 
genuine, to be authentic, and the characters were 
three-dimensional. In the second situation the 
behavior of the group members seemed to be thin, two- 
dimensional, and stereotyped. Within the first situa- 
tion there was enough latitude in the specification of 
roles to allow the role-incumbents to experiment with 
their roles--to work out ways of bringing their own ^• 
individual style to their job and to their relations 
with their colleagues. In the, other the roles seemed 
to be over-specific. The individual seemed to use his 
professional role as a protective cloak- The role 
itself and the individual's status as a te^icher or a 
principal appeared to constitute his essential sense of 
identity . ^ ■^ 

Halpin has found that the behavior of super\i^^sors who are a^uthen- \ 
tic, who are genuine, is more likely to be accepted--whatever 
their style of supervision--than. that of those who are preoccu- 
pied with their role, and their position. This is obviously a 
very ^important commentary on. the behavior of administrators, 
stemming from one of the most comprehensive pieces of research 
done in schools. It would indicate that not only must the admin- 
istrator be concerned for the employee, but also that the concern 
must be genuine; it cannot be fabricated. How often, is the ^ 
suggestion box ignored by employees because of their belief that 
suggestions ^re not genuinely desired by management, that the 
system exists onT.y to give an appearance of concern for employees' 
suggestions. It is not uncommon for — administrators to introduce 
systems and procedures of management because they are "in vogue," 
or considered the right thing, without really believing in them. 
Such behavior only contributes to suspicion and lack of trust on 
the part "of the employees. 




bid. , p. 2 0<, 
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Supervision and Self-Actualization 

The findings from this research and the propositions from^ 
the various theories on motivation* and supervision suggest that 
effective supervision of personnel is that which assists in the 
professional self -actualization of the teacher • That is^ super- 
vision which leads to the motivation and increased skill of 
teachers to supervise their own professional development ^ to be 
their own constructive critic^ to take the initiative ^ and to 
plan a program of activities that will result in the continual 
improvement of their own instructional methods and skills^ is 
effective supervision indeed. It is the type of supervision that 
-lielps the teacher become an autonomous professional person and^ 
that satisfies the primary drive in most people to be a complete, 
responsible / and independent person — socially^ emotionally ^ and 
professionally. 

In summary, the research on supervision would indicate that 
there are at least three important variables operating in the 
supervision of personnel, and in determining the effectiveness of 
that supervision. The first is the nature , attitudes , motives , 
abilities, and maturity of the people" being supervised . These 
vary greatly ^nd demand individual attention. The second is the 
nature, attitudes, and motives of the supervisor . These also 
vary greatly and will operate to affect the situation whether the 
supervisor is conscious of it or not. The third is the style of 
the supervision itself , whether it is autocratic or democratic, 
work-centered or employee-centfered , trusting or directive, sensi- 
tive to personal and social needs or insensitive, genuine or 
superficial and insincere. Each of these variables must be 
handled carefully if effective supervision is to result, and 
those being supervised are to be effectively motivated. 

i. ^ J 

It will\ help you to fulfill your supervisory responsibili- 
ties effectively, if you do the following on a regular basis. 

• Make a comprehensive personal fiW on all teachers under 
your super'vision. 

• Include data which will assist your personal as well as your 
professional j^elations with the staff. ^ ' 

• Make a schedule of responsibilities which you have initiated 
with the indi vidu*S*Prnembers of the staff. 

• Initiate these in conference with the individual staff mem- 
. , bers — taking into account whenever possible, their personal 

^ ^ motivations and preferences. 

** 

• Make a program to follo\y up those responsibilities, and to 
assist, encourage, and guide staff, where necessary. 
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Make provisiod* for staff to receive appropriate praise, and 
other reward* for the successful completion of those respon- 
sibilities. 

Make a schedule of the social activities arranged among 
staff to improve interpersonal relationships. \ 

Encourage social activities, and as much as possible, iden- 
tify with them. 

Show interest, as appropriate, in the personal events of 
staff, such as family welfare or the arrival of children in 
the families of the staff, etc, 

Make a schedule of regular visits to staff classrooms and 
laboratories for observation of their teaching activities. 

Arrange this schedule in conference with the individual 
staff members. / 

Make a schedule of regular conferences with individual staff 
members for assistance with- staff development, as fnuch' as 
possible, using the knowledge gained' from classroom visits. 



For further information on the ^^ects of the atti- 
' tudes and acts of the supervisor's behavior on the 

/ ()i>iiu...ii performance of teachers, you may wish to read 

Gellerman, Motivation and Productivity , Part I, in 
which many of the most important studies that have 
been undertaken to examine this relationship are 
reported. 



i option. ll 
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The following xt^ms chock your comprehension of the 
material in " the information sheet , "Supervisi^on and 
Teacher Per f ormance , *' pp . 33-45 . Each of the four 
items requires a short essay-type response. Please 
explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond 
to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



Discuss two different reasons why a teacher 's motivation for 
better teaching performance may be increased as a result of 
the adjjpinistrator getting to know the personal needs of the 
teacher. 



Name two characteristics of prof essionali^^and discuss the 
style of supervision which will enhance th^pe characteristics 
in teachers; 



4 



Describe briefly two incidents in a teaching situation which 
you feel demons tr^re-e a lack of genuineness on the part of the 
admin Lstrator . What would be necessary to correct the situa- 
tion?/ 
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The following situation describes how a vocational supervisor 
supervised his staff. Analyze the strengths and weaknesses 
of the teacher's performance in relation to the motivation 
of teachers, 

Mr- Grant', a vocational supervisor, called a meeting of his 
staff to discuss his plans for a staff development program. 
During the meeting the staff voiced some concern about the 
amount of time involved in the staff development program 
and requested a postponement until a summer program could 
be organized. The supervisor insisted that as part o|f the 
program, a series of workshops should be organized t6 occur 
regularly throughout the year. 

Some of the staff expressed their reservations about the 
value of the proposed workshops in terms of significantly 
developing their teaching skills.. Mr. Grant contended that 
if the staff approached the program with enthusiasm they 
would derive great benefit from it. He concluded the meet- 
ing by stating that he felt there was general agreement with 
the proposed program and that he felt those with reserva- 
tions about it would change their attitudes after the first 
workshop. He then handed out to the staff copies of the 
staff development program with dates and titles included. 





Compare your written responses to the "Self-Check" 
with the "Model Answers" given below. Your responses 
need not exactly duplicate the model responses; how- 
ever, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1. A teacher's motivation may be increased when the administra-, 
tor is in a position to respond t6 his/her personal needs cTrra 
to make the teacher feel that he/she is an important person. 
You will notice that it was stated that the teacher's motiva- 
tion "may be increased." It is not just enough for the 
administrator to get to know the personal needs of the 
teacher. He or she must respond to those personal needs by 
showing understanding and empathy and by being sensitive to 
the needs. This response of the administrator to the 
teacher ^s an individual enhances the teacher's sense of 
autonomy and has been shown to increase the satisfaction of 
professional employees. 

A second reason why the teacher ' s motivations may be 
increased is that the teacher is more likely to want to . 
please the administrator who seeks to understand and, respond 
to him/her. Most people seek to Pl®^s^v»^^&£^*? seek to 

please them. The administrator who seeiMj^^ such 
a responsive relationship with the teacMm^'^'^i^ff will find 
- that the staff is likely to respond to him/her by trying to 
'^erfoirm their work in such a way as to please the adminis- 
tratpr . 

2\ There are at least three different characteristics 9* profes- 
sionalism which could be mentioned. They are (a) individual 
autonomy by which the professional feels a sense of personal 
freedom within the task; (b) personal responsibility by 
which the professional is able to exhibit personal capabili- 
ties and achievement in the task and receive approval for 
• these; and (c) exercise of ini tiative in the job whereby the 
professional can use his/her capabilities to shape the task 
and achieve its goals in his/her own unique way. 

The supervis ion which will enhance these characteristics will 
be unobtrusive and non-directive, allowing for the profes- 
sional to feel a sense of autonomy in the task. Clearly 
defined responsibilities ' will be given so as to allow for a 
sense of achievement by the teacher. The responsibilities 
will be sufficiently challenging to the teacher's capabilities 
to allow the teacher to feel that something worthwhile has 
been accomplished. The supervision will be sufficiently non- 
directive to allow the teacher to exercise initiative in the 
task and will reward that initiative and achievement in a 
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suitable way. The supervision will give considerable atten-. 
tion to the professional development of the teacher so as to 
allow the teacher to feel increasing capabilities in the 
task and experience greater achievements. It will also 
allow the teacher to experiment in the task. This will help 
the teacher to experience discovery and accomplishment in a 
way which mal|ps the achievements of the teacher more personal 
and unique. 

Many, many different situations could be mentioned here; 
when you have answered this question you will need to discuss 
your responses with your resource person. Examples of lack 
of genuineness will probably portray the administrator as 
being more concerned with what other people think than with 
his/her own set of beliefs and principles. He/she may seek 
to play the role of administrator in terms of other people's 
expectations rather than his or her own definition of that 
role. Another example of laqk of genuineness can be por~ 
trayed by k type of ''window-dressing" whereby procedures are 
implemented for appearances and are not treated seriously by 
the administration. For example, the administration may 
appear to be interested in the personal needs of the individ- 
ual teachers yet make no effort to respond to those personal 
needs in its scheduling policies or other administrative 
procedures * 

The overwhelming impression gained from this first example 
is that Mr* Grant is insincere. He appears to be calling a 
meeting of the staff to discuss plans for a staff development 
program so as to include the staff in decision-making. 
However, his mind is obviously made up as he pushes his 
plans through the meeting. His insincerity is really revealed 
when he hands out at the end of the meeting copies of the 
program with dates and titles included — a plan which should 
have developed from the meeting, but which he had obviously 
constructed before the meeting with every intention of 
making sure it was adopted. Nothing could more certainly 
guarantee that the teachers will be skeptical and cynical 
about further involvement in decision^making, and will 
probably be uncooperative. 

The supervisor's insistence that the staff participate in a 
development program will probably result in an unproductive 
program because they will not cooperate. The supervisor 
must learn that you cannot insist on enthusiasm, nor legis- 
late respect. These are earned, and his behavior will be 
reaping for him the very opposite. Finally, a chairman who 
concludes such a meeting by stating t!\.it he feels that there 
was general agreement with what is obviously his point of 
view is portraying himself as an autocrat indeed, which is 
hardly the way to arouse the motivations and sympathies of 
the staff. 
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LEVEL OF PERFQRMANCi: : ^ Your completod "Solf -Check^should have 
covered the same major points as the model response. If you 
missed some points'or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet, "Super- 
vision and Teacher Performance," pp. 33-45, or check with your 
resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience 



OVERVIEW 



■ Activity J 




Ciwon .irtiKil tjj.it ions in which administrators are 
s upt ' rv 1 1 nu :;t:aff , v^'i'ord and an.ilyzo the style, and 
p r"oci'd'i TfS 'u.s» h1 by ^-a(\h .icin i n i s ra tor m thb super- 
V 1 s 1 on pro(;fS:">. 



You wi 11 d^ >o'iiiii -n t 1 ny y^:iur ot 'ol' rv< 1 1 1 ons of tho 

adrn 1 n 1 :;t rat r)r .ind ami 1 y / i n(j S:*ho ntyle and oro- 
c«*durf;: usrd in fsich 'y,\i[:>orv \ sory situation. 



You Will \j< ' wra ! 1 nq 
s u[>tO^ V 1 s ] t ui t. \ 
thi.^ ;niot'rv i :;or: 



i (^riticMl cinalysi.s of the 
and proc(Hiur(js demonstrated by 
ou obsL* rvcHl . 



Y(Mi iii.ty vM^di to r<Md tht' supp lomcai ta ry reference, 

PM 1 < ^v, liin 1 .iiid t.i r iM t t , Mini-rcf i luj Pattern s of^ 
:J ujjt a V 1 :*> i on : Uupian ia;|M h,^ t i vc^ s , Chapters 7 and 8 



Yr)ur^ . •( -t ( 'iioy in .inu]y/an<| th(» style and procc- 
diii't'S ii.;» d by tvicli administrator in tho supervision 
piajofss will bo .i.'a^-joiised by your r(Jsource person, 
us i nq you v ha t ^d documon ta t i on cks a guide . 
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obtain porini i on from two or more? admin istrators^-^rr^ 
Activity ^ observt> thoir administrative behavior when involved 
in situations which require that they ^lipervise 
personnc*!. It may be easier and preferable for you 
to observe two or more administrators from different 
schools so that you may observe different aspects of 
the administration in each of the schools involved. 

Review the "Record of Supervision," pp. 57-^59, before 
you observe each adminisfirator ' s performance in order 
to ensure that you know what to look for during each 
supervisory situation. However, do not Use. this form 
during your observation; rather make mental or written 
notes in an unobtrusive manner- 
Observe each supervisory situation. If you are 
attending a staff meeting or similar function, you 
. ' niay wish to record the meeting on audiotape- How-^ 
ever, be sure it is dcyne in an unobtrusive manner, 
and that you obtain pi^ior permission from the admin- 
istrator. 

To supplement the supervisory process which you " 
observe in each situation, obtain permission to 
interview one or two staff members concerning the 
various elements of the supervisory process utilized 
in their respective schools. In addition, collect 
relevant school documents such as bulletins, hand- 
(» / books, notices, etc., which ,can be us^d as material 

for your analysis of supervision styles and proce- 
dures . 

While completing this activity you should be careful 
NOT to: , 
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take notes in an obvious w«ty which people may 
find threatening \, 



• make any - recording of conversation or meetings 
which have not been- agreed to 

— • use a visible rating scale or checklist 

• give the impression that you" are evaluating a 
pa^rticular -person rather than analyzing adminis- 

^ trative procedures 

^•'-pqake hasty judgments about pfocedures being used 
before you, have gained all the necessary infor- 

• mat ion about them ' 4 
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RECORD OF SUPERN^ION 



How does the administrator delegate responsibility to the 
staff? ^ ■ 

^ 

In recording and analyzing this aspect of supervision you 
may find it helpful to answer some or all of the following 
questions. 

• How ,aro staff consulted in aelegating responsibilities? 

• How are the responsibilities matched to the capacities 
and interests of individual staf f members? 

• How does the administrator give continuing supervi,sion 
to deleqa ted responsibil ities? 

• What indication is given staff members about the stan- 
dards 'of performance to be reached? 

• What sort of' feedback do staff members receive about 
their performance?' . ^ 



• Whac system exists for staff-^^^iji general to know the 
>s.responsibilities of individually taf f members? 

• What sor-t of rewards \re given staff members for suc- 
cessful -performance? 



4- ^ 



How does the administrator' include staff in the decision - 
makin.g processes in the gchodl ? ^ 

In .recording a«nd analyziag this^ Aspect of supervision you 
may find it helpful to^.J^swer some or alf^ of the follov^ing 
questions , 

. . . - - ^ . . ■ . . ■ 

• How frequently are ^stafif* meetings^ sch^j^Ailed? 



How is the agenda for such staff meetings determined? 
How ar6 'staff epcouraged to contribute to meetiri'gs? 

^ 6 ' ^ 




How are disagreements and opposition to the adminis- 
trator's suggestions handled? 



• How are the conclus ions ^ from a staff meeting arrived 
at and implemented? 

I 

• How are staff informed of the major <^ecisions that are 
to be made in the school? 

• What ^ procedures exist for staff to give suggestions 

^ and ideas about those decisions before they are made? 

• How do staff know whether their ideas are considered 
seriously when important decisions are made by the 
administration? 



What freedom is given staff t^ initiate new ideas and^ 
to experiment in their professional responsibilities? 

7 

How are staff informed of m^or decisioriswhich have 
been made and the reasons for those deci^Bj§fls? 

What are the channels of communication existing between 
the administration and the staff, and between the staff 
and the administration? 



How does the administrator encourage positive interpersonal 
relations? 

s 

In recording and analyzing this aspect of supervision you 
may find it helpful to "answer some or all. of the following 
questions . ^ \ 

How much contact does the administrator have with staff 
members? 

• How frequently does the administrator mix informally 

at coffee breaks or ^|Lunch with the staff? ^* 

• How does the administrator ^courage social activities 
among Jt,he staff? v 

1 ' . V ■ ■ . ' 
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• How available is thu administrator to staff for discus 

s ion of professional cind/or personal problems? 

if 

• What Ic^vt^l of friendship and social Interaction exists 
amqnq t ht» staff? 

• What are the procedures for staff to arrange meetings 
with the principal? 

• What socitil committees exist and how active are they? 

• What support do social functions receive from staff 
and the administrator? 



• How visible is the principal to staff ai>d students in 
the school during thb day? 

• How well does the adminis tratioR^eem to know tti^ per- 
sonal feelings and concerns of the staff? ^ 

• How does the admini stra4iion respond to the personal 
feelings and concerns of the staff? 
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Hajiiul upon your uott^s and th(' ([ucstions (jivrn in t lir 
" Ht^cTord (> f Sujrtjrv i (ju ^ " pp . SV^-S M , wr i t c» a cr i t i ca 1 
analyr. if; of c-ach of supc^r v i so r y .situations you 

obr,erv(M]. . In analy/. ing the situations, consider what 
has boon shown to important to thv tawcher's need 
for ac^h i cavemen t , [)Ower , and a f f i 1 i a t i on . You should 
also c:onsider fhe cha rac te»r is t i cs of liuman motives and 
how th(^ style and procedures of supervision which you 
have obsc^rved accomn\oda t(3 or contradict those charac- 
teristics. When wr 1 t incj -your analysis be sure to con- 
s idcu' ca r(^ f ully the ,cha rac ter is t ics of supervision 
which hav(^ been demonstrated to su]:>port ^lnd encourage 
teacher mot i.vation . 



You may wish to read t;he supplementary reference^ 
Sercjiovanni and St.irratt, Emerging Patterns of Super - 
V is io n : Human Perspectives , Chapters 7 and 8 , in 
which you will find further analysis of styles and 
procedures gf supervision which lead to improved 
teacher motivation and teacher satisfaction. 



Present your documentation and analys^^ of the admin- 
is t rat ive . supervisory situations which you observed, 
to your resource persbn fb^r his/her assesshv^nt. Your 
ana lys is should have demonstrated understanding of 
the main principljes of the /supervisiorj^^of personnel 

recognition of the - effective or ine'f f ective\ appli- 
cati^on in the school situation. If your resouA\2 
pers>on feels that major eleinents of these principles 
have- /not been' included^ in ybur written analysis, 
review the information in the information sheets, ^ 
and consult with your resource person to determine 
what additional activities you need to complete in \^-^ 
order to reach competency in the weak area (s) . 1 

; ■ ■ ■ \ 

■ . • . ■ \ 
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Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Wh Lie working in an a'c tua 1 administrative situa- 
tion, supervise vocational education personnel. 



m Activity J 



As you fulfill .your administrative duties, decide 
on the styles ai^d procedures of supervision which 
you bo 1 iovo to bo appropriate for various s^itua- 
tions in whic/h you are supervising vocational edu- 
cation personnel. This will include: 

• delecjatincj rt^sponsibili ties 

• including staff in decision-making 

• encouraging positive interpersonal relations 

among sta^f 

(■ 

• meo t ing the personal needs of indi vidua 1 
staff members 

NOTE: As you complete each of the above activi- . 
, ties , document your actions (in writing, on tape, 
through a log) for assessment purposes.. 




Arrange to have your resource . person review your 
completed documentation. • . 

Your total competency will be assessed by your 
resource person , us ing the " Admin i'fetrator Perfor- 
mance Assessment Form,'' pp. 65-67 . Based upon the 
criteria specified in this assessment instrument, 
your respurce person will determine whetjher you are 
competent in supervising vocational education per- 
sonnel. 



Naino 



Da te 



Resource Person 




the a 
he fol 
rvis in 
level 
ing an 
L OF P 
umstan 
e, or 
column 



dministrator ' s level of performance on^ each 
lowing performance components involved in 
g vocational education personnel. Indicate 
of the administrator ' s accomplishment by 

X in the appropriate column under the 
ERFORMANCE heading. If, because of special 
ces, a performance component w^s not appli- 
impossible to execute, place an X in the 
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ADMINISTRATOR PEf^FORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 



Sut)ervise Vocational Education Personnel 



\ 



In giving responsibilities to the staff , 
the administrator ; 

1. clearly defined /those re3ponsibilities * 

2. worked out thw. responsibilities^ in col- 
labCJi^ation with the staff member (s) ... . 

3. gave responsibilities that were\chal- 
lenging to the staff membGr(s).T 

4. explained clearly the standards of 
performance expected * . . 

5. Showed continued interest in the 
teacher (s) progress in fulfilling the 
responsibility 

6. gave feedljjack to the staff member (s) to 
■assist that person in achieving success 
in the responsibility 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 


< 

'Z, 


NONE 


POOR 


FAIR 


GOOD 


EXCELLENT 
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gave praise and approval tco the staff 
member (s) for successful completion of 
the responsibility-^ 



9% 



did not interfere unnecessarily with 
the staff member (s) in fulfilling the 
responsibility. . , 



allowed the staff member (s) to acknowl- 
edge success in the responsibi lity 



In including the staff in the^ decision - 
making processes^ the administrator : 

10. scheduled frequent staff meetings. . 
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16. 
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18 , 
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11. 



12 
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enabled teachers ^to contribute to the 
agenda of the staff meetings 



sought suggestions and input from 
teachers for the staff meetings... 



responded appreciatively to teachers 
suggestions and contributions 



responded positively to viewpoints 
different from his/her own 



initiated procedures in the school to 
encourage staff suggestions and input 
into decision-making 



established clear channels of communi- . 
cation with the staff to keep them well- 
informed of decisions and events 



allowed staff sufficient freedom to 
experiment in their teaching activities 

'informed staff of Aiajor decisions which 
were to be made 



fencouraged staff to express opinions 
on those major decisions before they 



were made, 



informed staff clearly of major deci- 
sions made and the reasons for those 
decisions 
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POOR 
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< 


GOOD 


EXCELLENT 
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In encouraging interpersonal relations 
within the school , the administrator : 



21 



showed a friendly manner towards the 
staff (for example, greeted members 
of staff by name, chatted with them 
informally on occasions, etc.) 



22. showed interest in the personal circum- 
stances of the staff, and inquired into 
those circumstances when relevant , ( for 
example, iriqtiired about the health of 
staff families, the birth of babies, • 
the suQcess of staff in hobbies, 

' sports, or other interests) . 

23. promoted social interactions and -social 
functions among the staff 

24. attended staff social functions 
regularly 

* 

25. interacted with staff informally at 
coffee breaks and lunch hours 

26. was readily available to the staff for 
consultation and conference 

27. was visible to staff and students daily 
within the school 



< 


o 


POOR 




GOOD 


X 
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^/ LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE : All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCEL- 
LENT responses. If any item receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR 
response, the administrator and the resource person should meet ^ 
to determine what additional activities the administrator needs 
to complete T^in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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